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EDITORIALS 


Be It Resolved When the American Association of School Adminis- 

trators met at Atlantic City in February, resolutions 
were adopted which called for exclusion of Communist party members from 
school employment; a minimum of four years of college training for teachers; 
free public education from kindergarten through junior college; allocation of 
critical materials, as well as Federal Aid, for school building; greater emphasis 
on moral and spiritual values in public schools; opposition to public aid for 
private and parochial schools directly or indirectly. There were other res- 
olutions, but those mentioned may be cause for reflection by Lutheran 
educators. 

It is obvious that there are no Communist party members among our 
educators. There may have been some who acquired a pinkish tinge during 
the depression thirties and the war forties. It was considered stylish. The 
American public was exposed, yea inundated, with both subtle and crude 
Communistic propaganda during this period. The crimson complexion you 
see now is the blush of embarrassment which a person acquires when he 
finally realizes he has been duped. 

Note the four years of college training for teachers as a minimum. Most 
States require this now. In the light of this development it does not seem 
reasonable that Synod should recognize officially two-year terminal teacher 
training. Yet it happened. This was a backward step — one which should be 
rectified as quickly as possible, even though it is operative in only one of 
Synod’s junior colleges. 

Many educators feel that effective citizenship in a complex world requires 
a kindergarten through junior college education. To be a competent Christian 
citizen, a similar program is probably an essential. It is disturbing to note the 
enthusiasm which some people can generate in the interest of Lutheran high 
schools and at the same time ignore or oppose Lutheran elementary schools. 
There are those who are great supporters of the elementary schools and fail 
to promote our Lutheran university. This segmented thinking must cease. 
We must learn to be for Christian education in its entirety and zealously 
promote it. 

It is interesting to observe that public educators recognize the glaring 
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moral and spiritual deficiencies in their program of training. This is not 
the first time that such a confession has been made — the thought has been 
pronounced for years. It is something which is simple to recognize but dif- 
ficult to remedy. The Lutheran schools are fortunate to have a comprehensive 
positive program of moral and spiritual conditioning. 

It is not possible to evaluate the Federal Aid resolution unless the “in- 
directly” is defined. Does it include school lunches, bus transportation, phys- 
ical examinations, etc.? If so, then the resolution should be challenged. With 
an advance in socialistic tendencies a child in a private or a parochial school 
will be penalized more and more if such resolutions are converted into law. 
It is a way of destroying Christian schools. Hc. 


Criticism Versus Faultfinding Criticism is indispensable for prog- 

ress. The ability to offer and to 
accept it indicates intellectual development and emotional maturity. Valid 
criticism, be it positive or negative, must be constructive. Objective evaluation 
of criticism considers the motive. 

At times, criticism is not motivated by the desire to help, to improve, to 
render service. In a debate, when each. side is interested in scoring as many 
points as possible, criticism is offered for its own sake and assumes a rather 
neutral position. As such, it may be amusing and harmless. However, when 
criticism tends to obstruct progress and to sabotage plans for important work, 
it is destructive. Unfortunately, the mere faultfinding type of criticism has 
its promoters. 

An anecdote of Lincoln comes to mind which illustrates the objectional 
type of criticism. The incident occurred when Lincoln was a member of the 
Illinois Legislature. The following is the account of it by J. G. Holland in 
his Life of Lincoln. 


There was a troublesome member from Wabash County who gloried particularly 
in being a “strict constructionist.” He found something “unconstitutional” in every 
measure that was brought forward for discussion. He was a member of the Judiciary 
Committee, and was quite apt, after giving every measure a heavy pounding, to 
advocate its reference to this committee. No amount of sober argument could floor 
the member from Wabash. At last, he came to be considered a man to be silenced, 
and Mr. Lincoln was resorted to for an expedient by which this object might be 
accomplished. He soon afterwards honored the draft thus made upon him. A meas- 
ure was brought forward in which Mr. Lincoln’s constituents were interested, when 
the member from Wabash rose and discharged all his batteries upon its unconstitu- 
tional points. Mr. Lincoln then took the floor, and, with the quizzical expression of 
features which he could assume at will, and a mirthful twinkle in his gray eyes, 
said: “Mr. Speaker, the attack of the member from Wabash on the constitutionality 
of this measure reminds me of an old friend of mine. He’s a peculiar looking old 
fellow, with shaggy, overhanging eyebrows, and a pair of spectacles under them. 
(Everybody turned to the member from Wabash, and recognized a personal de- 
scription.) One morning just after the old man got up, he imagined, on looking out 
of his door, that he saw rather a lively squirrel on a tree near his house. So he took 
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down his rifle, and fired at the squirrel, but the squirrel paid no attention to the 
shot. He loaded and fired again, and again, until at the thirteenth shot, he set down 
his gun impatiently, and said to his boy, who was looking on, “Boy, there’s something 
wrong about this rifle.’ ‘Rifle’s all right, I know ’tis,’ responded the boy, ‘but where’s 
your squirrel?’ “Don’t you see him, humped up about half way up the tree?” inquired 
the old man, peering over his spectacles, and getting mystified. ‘No, I don't, 
responded the boy; and then turning and looking into his father’s face, he exclaimed, 
‘I see your squirrel! You've been firing at a louse on your eyebrow!’” 

The carping, usually destructive, critic, is not desirable company. He does 
not make one feel at ease, and he is not confidence-inviting. Not so his 
antitype, the constructive critic. His association is valued. His membership 
in organizations is a decided asset. Especially where the building of the 
Kingdom is the objective — in congregation, faculty, conference — the construc- 
tive critic renders invaluable service. PK 


The Senior College The day for the selection of a senior college 

site is approaching. Many people will assemble 
who will attempt to mold their subjective interests to fit an objective pattern. 
Their conclusions will be final. 

Since the decision which will be made is of a critical nature and will have 
far-reaching implications, an educational publication should offer comment. 
Perhaps a few questions would be more appropriate. 

1. Is it reasonable to assume that the proposed senior college should be 
as close as possible to the center of the Lutheran population of the Missouri 
Synod? 

2. Is it reasonable to take into consideration the relentless law of social 
gravitation when considering the location of the senior college? 

3. Is it reasonable that the senior college should be so located with regard 
to transportation facilities that it is readily accessible to most students? 

4, Is it reasonable to have an institution of such a size that it can operate 
at minimum expense and at optimum efficiency? 

5. Is it reasonable to provide a college which has the respect, recognition, 
and approval of State and regional accrediting agencies? 

6. Is it reasonable to locate a senior college at such a place where there 
are many congregations, so that a great variety of parish functions can be 
observed? | 

7. Is it reasonable to locate a senior college so that the students will have 
ready access to a great variety of cultural opportunities? 

8. Is it reasonable to assume that it is to the best interests of the Church 
to utilize as much as possible available land and facilities if they can render 
the required service? 

9. Is it reasonable to have the senior college so located that potential 
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pastors and teachers can work together during at least a part of their collegiate 
careers? 

10. Is it reasonable to expect a senior college to be so located and or- 
ganized as to provide adequate opportunity for wholesome social condi- 
tioning? 

11. Is it reasonable to locate a senior college at a place where a laudable 
academic and spiritual atmosphere can be maintained? 


Isn’t it resonable to assume that it should not be difficult to find a location 
for the senior college? H. G. 


In Case of an Atomic Attack At the present time much is said 
and written about precautions to 


take and directions to follow in case of an atomic attack on the community. 
The instructions given are clear and detailed. Nevertheless, despite all of this, 
there is one vital direction missing, which is the most important of all in order 
to be able to keep calm, courageous, and ready for any eventuality: that 
is pray! 

Here is the church worker's opportunity for an application of practical 
Christianity when co-operating with civic defense organizations in relaying 
essential directions and staging demonstrations preparatory for an attack. 
Christian pastors and teachers should come to the fore, voice their courage, 
and give evidence of the Christian’s preparedness for any catastrophe and his 
readiness to face death and eternity. Theirs is the obligation to “feed” the 
Savior’s lambs and sheep with spiritual food which will sustain and fortify 
them especially when they must walk through the valley of the shadow of 
death. Here is a splendid opportunity to distribute and publicize prayers to 
be used in case of the dreaded disaster. What will you do about it? Here 
is a simple prayer: 

Lord, have mercy on me, a sinner. O God, for Thy Son’s sake, be with me 
and my loved ones and all Christians of this area in this perilous time. Grant us 
Thy protection. If it be Thy will that destruction strike us, take us to live with 


Thee in Thine eternal home, where we shall live to proclaim Thy glory forever and 
ever. Amen. 


SunDAy ScHooL ENROLLMENT PAssEs CHURCH MEMBERSHIP RATE. — In 
1948—49, for the first time in several years, the rate of increase in Sunday school 
enrollment — 7.03 per cent — surpassed the rate of increase of both church 
membership and general population. This fact is revealed by figures compiled 
by the I. C. R. E.’s (International Council of Religious Education) department 
of education and research and released here November 11. During the same 
period church membership increased 5.8 per cent (according to the Christian 
Herald figure) and the general population 3.6 per cent (U.S. Bureau of Census 
estimates). There are now 26,438,848 pupils enrolled in 243,454 U.S. Sunday 
schools as compared with 24,588,112 in 232,672 schools in 1947—48. — The 
Christian Century, December 20, 1950. 


Re-evaluating the Vacation Bible School 
R. C. Rem 


Four years have passed since our 
Church launched a special project to 
establish Vacation Bible Schools 
throughout Synod. Some truly won- 
derful gains have been made. More 
than 100,000 children were enrolled 
last year alone. However, statistics 
for last year also reveal that less than 
one third of our congregations con- 
ducted Vacation Bible Schools. There 
are valid reasons why many of the 
remaining congregations did not have 
a school. It is not our purpose to 
consider these. Rather, our purpose 
is to consider an objection which we 
believe is not supported by facts. 

That objection, put in the form of 
a question, reads: Is the Vacation 
Bible School really worth while? The 
question is not intended to imply 
that this agency has no value what- 
soever, but, rather, whether or not 
the combined results are worth all 
the effort and expense that is put 
into it. 

RESULTS VARY 

It is not surprising that this ques- 
tion should be asked, because the re- 
sults reported by Vacation Bible 
Schools in different areas vary con- 
siderably. However, similar varia- 
tions are also noticeable in other re- 
ligious agencies and in all other 
phases of church work. Some Chris- 
tian day schools and Sunday schools 
maintain a high standard of efficiency 
and show healthy growth; others are 
satisfied with minimum efficiency and 
remain static. One youth group has 
a challenging program and is vitally 
concerned with the matter of Chris- 
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tian growth; another group meets on 
a hit-and-miss schedule and has no 
planned program. One congregation 
reports a large number of converts; 
another congregation reports losses 
instead of gains. Why this difference? 

In facing the question objectively 
it is not enough to say that varying 
results are to be traced to the Vaca- 
tion Bible School itself. To be sure, 
the school itself is a major factor, and 
its efficiency, or the lack of it, can 
spell the difference between superior 
and inferior results. Nor dare we 
overlook the physical advantages in 
schools that have adequate facilities, 
sufficient supplies, and modern equip- 
ment. Moreover, if it is true, as it is, 
that no school can rise above the 
level of its teachers, then we must 
also concede that there is a wide 
range of difference in the ability and 
in the spirit of consecration among 
teachers, which, in turn, is reflected 
in the products of the school. 

But these factors alone do not ac- 
count for all the differences in re- 
sults. There are other causes. While 
it is true that the seed of the Word 
of God always produces fruit when it 
is faithfully sown, it is also true that 
there is a difference in the soil of the 
souls on which the seed falls. Not 
every section of land yields the same 
harvest. So, too, there are differences 
in the pupils whom we reach in the 
Vacation Bible School. Some have 
been brought up in the nurture and 
admonition of the Lord from earliest 
infancy by their parents. Some attend 
the Christian day school and Sunday 
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school regularly. Others have a poor 
religious background. Again, some 
are members of other churches. Still 
others come from homes in which the 
parents are unchurched. Such vary- 
ing backgrounds help to explain dif- 
ferences in results. 

While some of our congregations 
report that many children were 
gained for holy Baptism, for the Sun- 
day School, and for the Christian 
day school, and that a goodly number 
of unchurched parents were won for 
adult classes through the efforts of 
the Vacation Bible School, other con- 
gregations report only a few acces- 
sions, and still others report no gains 
whatsoever. The difference, in many 
cases, can be attributed to the greater 
or lesser mission opportunities that 
each community offers. At the same 
time, the success of a Vacation Bible 
School is not to be gauged only by 
the number of such accessions. 

One of the greatest causes for dif- 
ferences in results can be traced to 
the fact that some congregations care- 
fully plan and publicize their Vaca- 
tion Bible School, while others do not. 
A congregation that waits until the 
last minute to decide to have a school, 
that allows no time for publicity, and 
that offers its staff of workers no pre- 
liminary training can scarcely expect 
to experience the same results as the 
congregation that carefully plans this 
project months in advance. 

Perhaps the most common cause 
for inferior results in terms of new 
accessions lies in the failure on the 
part of some congregations to sys- 
tematically and persistently follow up 
on the prospects contacted through 
this agency. It is not enough to as- 
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sume that the unchurched children 
who attended the Vacation Bible 
School will now attend the Sunday 
School, or that their parents will of 
their own accord inquire how they 
may join the church. Many will have 
to be visited again and again. Their 
names should be placed on the mail- 
ing list for prospects, and members 
of the congregation living in the 
vicinity should be requested to call 
on them. 

Finally, however, it is not humanly 
possible to measure the full results 
achieved by the Vacation Bible School 
since many of these are of a spiritual 
nature and therefore invisible and in- 
tangible. The mere fact that a child 
or a parent does not join the Lutheran 
Church at the close of the school does 
not mean that they have received no 
benefit from the school or that they 
will not join the church at some later 
time. Nor is it our first purpose 
to have people join the Lutheran 
Church. Our purpose is, rather, to 
bring them into living fellowship 
with Jesus Christ and to assist them 
in becoming members in the invisible 
body of the holy Christian Church. 
Our work is to sow the seed of the 
Word. Whether the fruits appear 
early or late is not our concern; the 
results are in God’s hand. 


PROVED RESULTS 

Our answer to the question: “Is the 
Vacation Bible School really worth 
while?” is an emphatic Yes. 

The Vacation Bible School is worth 
while for our own children. In con- 
gregations that do not have a Chris- 
tian day school, the formal religious 
instruction of the pre-confirmation 
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age group is limited to the Sunday 
school. Aside from the fact that the 
average attendance in Sunday school 
is not better than two thirds of the 
enrollment, this instruction, at best, 
amounts to only fifty-two hours in 
the year. The Vacation Bible School 
is, therefore, a valuable agency for 
supplementing the instruction of 
these children. Children who attend 
the Christian day school can also en- 
rich their knowledge and learn new 
Biblical truths in the Vacation Bible 
School. Besides, they are brought 
into Christian fellowship with other 
children whom they do not meet in 
the Christian day school. 

Unlike the Sunday school, which 
meets only once a week, the Vacation 
Bible School has the advantage of a 
day-by-day continuity and thus pro- 
vides for more concentration in in- 
struction, which, in turn, helps to 
maintain interest. And, unlike the 
Sunday school, which is limited to 
one hour, the Vacation Bible School 
meets for three hours and thus allows 
time for additional activity, such as 
handwork, music, and fellowship. 

The Vacation Bible School offers 
one of the most excellent opportun- 
ities for our children to put mission- 
ary education into practice by invit- 
ing and bringing their unchurched 
friends and sharing with them the 
joy of salvation through Christ. Often 
this missionary zeal on the part of the 
children also exercises a wholesome 
influence on the adult members of 
the church and inspires them to re- 
newed mission activity. 

The informal character of a Vaca- 
tion Bible School also aids the teacher 
in discovering and developing talents 
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in children and thus helps in training 
future leaders of the church. Hidden 
talents in teachers and workers are 
also frequently brought to light. 

During the season of the year when 
children are on vacation and there- 
fore more prone to fall victim to ju- 
venile delinquency, the Vacation Bible 
School demonstrates the church’s con- 
cern for youth and assists them in 
making profitable use of their leisure 
time. 

The Vacation Bible School is also 
an effective agency for winning the 
unchurched. Its informal character, 
which attaches no obligations on 
those who enroll, serves as an induce- 
ment to attend and breaks down bar- 
riers that often stand in the way of 
bringing people under the influence 
of the Word of God. Family Night, 
at the close of the school, presents an 
excellent opportunity to bring a Bible- 
centered message to the parents also. 
Once these contacts have been made, 
the groundwork is laid for effective 
follow-up calls in the home. Many 
congregations report that children 
have been won for Baptism, for the 
Sunday school and Christian day 
school, and that parents have been 
won for adult classes as a direct re- 
sult of the Vacation Bible School. 

In addition to making a valuable 
contribution toward publicizing the 
church in the community, the Vaca- 
tion Bible School helps to create good 
will. People appreciate an institution 
that concerns itself with their youth. 


PROPER PERSPECTIVE 
Is the Vacation Bible School really 
worth while? Does it pay? If we 
have the proper spiritual perspective, 
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we cannot fail to answer these ques- 
tions with an emphatic Yes. 

But what about the number of souls 
gained through the Vacation Bible 
School? One Vacation Bible School 
report that we received had a foot- 
note which read: “We feel that the 
results do not justify such great effort 
physically, mentally, and financially.” 
This school had an enrollment of 127. 
It reported five children gained for 
Baptism and five for the Sunday 
school. Does it pay? Jesus said: 
“What shall it profit a man if he 
shall gain the whole world and lose 
his own soul? Or what shall a man 
give in exchange for his soul?” (Mark 
8:36-37.) He thus declared that the 
worth of a single soul far outweighed 
the whole world with its combined 
wealth and treasure. Again, He said: 
“It is not the will of your Father 
which is in heaven, that one of these 
little ones should perish” (Matt. 
18:14). And yet again, He said: 
“There is joy in the presence of the 
angels of God over one sinner that 
repenteth” (Luke 15:10). In the 
hands of God that one soul can be 
fashioned into another St. Paul, or 
another St. Augustine, or another 
Martin Luther. 

Those who speak from experience 
readily admit that the Vacation Bible 
School exacts a great deal of physical 
strength and that it is a real mental 
strain. But the same holds true in 
every other phase of church work. 
Some of this pressure can be relieved 
through proper planning beforehand. 
As for the financial cost, a careful 
analysis of hundreds of reports in- 
dicates that the average cost per 
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child amounts to around one dollar 
and that about one half of this 
amount is returned by way of of- 
ferings. 

Apart from many other blessings 
and benefits, which alone warrant its 
continuance, we think the Vacation 
Bible School is definitely worth while 
if it can be the instrument in winning 
even one for Christ who would other- 
wise not be gained. 


PLANNING THE PROGRAM 


Much of the success of the Vaca- 
tion Bible School depends upon 
proper planning. It is essential to 
begin preparatory work on time. 

Talk over the matter with the 
Board of Education, and then have 
the congregation endorse the project. 
This step is not intended, primarily, 
to get the consent of the congrega- 
tion (which under normal conditions 
is freely given), but for the purpose 
of getting the entire congregation to 
stand behind the project with its 
prayerful, moral, and financial sup- 
port. This initial step can be taken 
as early as the month of January. 

The next step is to solicit the teach- 
ers and helpers. There is an advan- 
tage in having teachers who can 
arrange to remain with the school 
from start to finish. However, if nec- 
essary, the teachers can arrange their 
schedule in shifts. It is well to com- 
plete the selection of teachers and 
workers by the month of March. 

An organizational meeting of the 
entire personnel may be held during 
the month of March. A film on the 
Vacation Bible School may be shown 
to acquaint the group with the na- 
ture and function of this agency. The 
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remainder of the meeting can be de- 
voted to the appointment of officers 
and committees. The duties of each 
should be briefly explained and out- 
lined. The following are essential: 
Department Superintendents; Record- 
ing Secretary; Treasurer; Publicity 
Committee; Committee on Transpor- 
tation; Committee on MHandwork; 
Committee on Recreation; Follow-up 
Committee. In smaller schools some 
of these committees may be com- 
bined. 

At the beginning of the month of 
April the entire staff is to meet again 
to formulate definite plans, such as 
the following: the dates for the 
school; time schedule for each day; 
the meeting place for each depart- 
ment. This meeting will also concern 
itself with the manner in which the 
pupils are to be enrolled on opening 
day, with the program for Family 
Night at the close of the school, and 
with plans for follow-up work on un- 
churched pupils and parents. Each 
member of the staff is to receive a 
copy of both the teacher's manual 
and the pupil’s workbook which they 
are to read through before the next 
meeting. Samples of promotional 
literature and handwork materials 
are to be placed on display. 

In a meeting to be held at the end 
of the month of April each committee 
is to be ready to give a preliminary 
report on its plans, and each report 
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is to be discussed by the entire staff. 

Two or more meetings are to be 
held during the month of May to 
discuss the lessons and the program 
for each day. 

During the month of May a pre- 
school enrollment census is to be 
taken to determine, as accurately as 
possible, the number and ages of 
pupils who plan to attend so that 
adequate supplies may be ordered. 
The statistical records of previous 
years should also be examined. 

It is assumed that, in addition to 
the printed publicity materials, every 
opportunity will be utilized to stimu- 
late interest for the Vacation Bible 
School through announcements in 
meetings of societies within the con- 
gregation. 

For the purpose of impressing the 
importance of the school upon teach- 
ers and workers as well as upon 
parents and pupils, the staff members 
may be commissioned for their work 
during the divine service on the Sun- 
day preceding the opening of the 
school. The entire church service for 
the day may be built around the 
theme of the Vacation Bible School. 

At the close of the school the entire 
staff is to meet once more to evaluate 
the project and to complete a report. 

The follow-up work is to continue 
as long as it is necessary to get a final 
commitment from each prospect for 


the church. 


STL A TEACHER SHORTAGE. — Probably more than 100,000 new teachers 
will be needed for the elementary schools each year for the next decade. The 
present rate of production is barely one-third that number. Even more serious, 
the number of fully qualified elementary school teachers graduating each year 
from 4-year courses of training is slightly more than one-fifth of the 100,000 
needed. The implications of these facts for American education are serious 
enough to justify the use of the much-overworked word “crisis” — in its fullest 
meaning. — U.S. Commissioner McGrath in School Life, February, 1951. 


The Circuit a Unit for Supervision 


F. H. SCHAPSMEIER 


The Lutheran schools in Nebraska 
are ever in pursuit of better ways of 
improving themselves and furthering 
the cause of Christian education in 
general. Since the Nebraska State 
Department of Education is making 
a concerted effort to raise the stand- 
ards of its own public schools, the 
member pastors, teachers, and school 
boards of Circuit Eight of the North- 
ern Nebraska District decided some- 
thing should be done also in main- 
taining high standards in our own 
Lutheran schools. It was reasoned 
that we would be much better off if 
we put our own house in order, rather 
than do it under pressure of the State 
Department of Education. The first 
step was taken in the formation of a 
new educational organization, which 
was to have as its primary objective 
the raising of educational standards 
in Lutheran schools throughout the 
circuit. The Lutheran Education As- 
sociation of Circuit Eight of the 
Northern Nebraska District has thus 
become the local organization to ac- 
complish this important task. 

Since the educational setup in our 
country is typically local in nature, 
a circuit type of co-operative effort 
was deemed to be most effective. All 
schools of the eighth circuit have 
joined this organization with the idea 
that mutual educational problems can 
be discussed and solved in close co- 
ordination with one another much 
more easily than individually. By 
uniting in closely knit circuit groups, 
the functions and problems of mem- 


ber schools will be very similar. 
Meetings can be held more often, and | 
the important, but often neglected, 


supervision can become an integral _ 


part of the Lutheran school system. 

Public schools have a county super- 
intendent or some other official who 
inspects and supervises schools in 
certain areas. This official aids by 
means of suggestions and guidance to 
teachers and school boards. Our own 
Lutheran schools often lack this 
needed counseling and supervision. 
To offset this disadvantage, the Lu- 
theran Education Association decided 
to inaugurate some type of super- 
visory system. To accomplish this, 
the membership elected a qualified 
teacher from its own schools, to act, 
as it termed it, as a “circuit school 
inspector.” 

The duties of this office were to 
make regular visits to the schools of 
the circuit and then suggest methods 
of improving instruction or discuss 
various problems with the school per- 
sonnel. Also difficult problems could 
then be brought to the entire group 
for solution. The circuit inspector 
would be expected to acquaint him- 
self thoroughly with State laws, latest 
educational practices, current tech- 
niques, and to be in a position to ad- 
vise schools on newer educational 
equipment. In this way our own 
schools would be kept abreast of the 
latest developments concerning edu- 
cational practices. This would serve 
as a means of maintaining high stand- 
ards, since schools using old texts or 
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outmoded practices could be advised 
of such conditions. Thus not only will 
the members of our Church secure 
better education for their children, 
but by keeping Lutheran schools on 
a high level, interference from the 
State will be avoided. This last factor 
is important since some of our schools 
were temporarily closed this year 
owing to disqualifying factors. This 
can be prevented by the circuit in- 
spector since he could advise schools 
if they are substandard according to 
State regulations. 

In many States the Lutheran 
schools have appointed their own 
State or district superintendents. But 
even then, because of the pressure 
of duties, he may not be able to visit 
a school or talk over problems with 
much frequency. The advantage of a 
circuit-type supervision is this, that it 
allows schools in an immediate vicin- 
ity to discuss and solve problems on 
frequent occasions. To demonstrate 
their strength to the surrounding com- 
munity, the schools of Circuit Eight 
are planning a mass graduation exer- 
cise of all their pupils at one of the 
larger schuols. Besides this, there has 
been regular athletic competition in 
the circuit league for the benefit of 
the school children. Possibilities for 
close circuit co-operation are far- 
reaching and beneficial to the Lu- 
theran school movement in general. 

The uniqueness of the Lutheran 
Education Association is that it unites 
not only pastors and teachers of the 
circuit, but also the school boards. 
School boards should be trained and 
become acquainted not only with 
their immediate functions, but they 
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should know more about Synod’s ef- 
forts in general in promoting schools. 
It must be remembered that one of 
the first steps in improving a school 
is to cultivate the interest and under- 
standing of the school board of the 
congregation. With these same mem- 
bers as active members of the circuit 
organization, results will be prac- 
tically assured. 

For those schools in our Synod in- 
terested in promoting better schools 
we heartily suggest organizing as we 
have done here in Nebraska. Later, 
when more circuits in Nebraska have 
selected circuit inspectors (the term 
inspector was used rather than visitor 
because we wanted the Nebraska 
State Department of Education to 
know we had an inspector, not just 
a visitor), these inspectors could then 
hold district meetings and have at 
finger’s point the conditions prevail- 
ing in their schools. They could at 
some future time delegate one among 
them to act as a district inspector. 
Thus a district supervisor would have 
an active local organization in each 
circuit to actually keep Lutheran 
schools at the highest standards pos- 
sible. 

As the schools of the Missouri 
Synod have grown and prospered 
under the grace of God, we should 
endeavor to use all our efforts to 
promote the great work of training 
Christian children. With the world 
condition as it is, the Christian 
school is ever more important. It is, 
then, our duty to use every means 
to keep our schools in a position so 
that they may accomplish their task 
with ever greater success. 


Reporting Pupil Progress in the Classroom 


FREDERICK A, MEYER 


Most educators believe that the 
school has a moral responsibility to 
infurm parents of their children’s 
progress in school. Although there 
are no laws that require the giving 
of reports, any school that does not 
do so is missing one of the best op- 
portunities for gaining home co- 
operation in the development of the 
child and is failing to keep its moral 
obligations. 

The how, what, and why of re- 
porting rests entirely with the in- 
dividual school or school system. But 
co-operation between home and 
school is necessary, for without the 
aid of parents the school can do little 
to accomplish its part of the child’s 
development. Therefore for optimum 
educational growth a complete un- 
derstanding of the mutual task is 
necessary. 


I. THE OBJECTIVE TO BE GAINED 

THROUGH REPORTS TO PARENTS 

Guidance of the child is essentially 
the function of the home. However, 
this duty, like so many others, has 
been delegated to the school. There- 
fore an exchange of information be- 
tween home and school is essential 
to the wise, continuous guidance of 
the child. 

In 1938 a committee of the New 
York State Association of Elementary 
Principals! could find only one 
satisfactory objective for reporting — 
namely, “to provide information and 


1 Reporting to Parents. Committee of 
New York State Association of Element 
Principals. Bulletin VI, December, 1938. 


opportunity for enabling home and 
school to work together in guiding 
the child.” 

Willard Elsbree finds three minor 
objectives. They are: (1) keeping 
the public informed; (2) developing 
school spirit; and (3) stimulating 
teachers to become more acquainted 
with their pupils and pupils’ prog- 
ress.” 

There is no general agreement on 
these minor aims; however, they can 
be supported. The public must be 
kept informed of school activities. 
Some misunderstandings can be 
cleared up by reports, and a healthy 
attitude toward the school can be 
fostered. A word of warning must be 
inserted in regard to the use of these 
minor aims. They must be kept as 
minor aims only, and never assume 
the proportions of a major objective. 
They must never obscure the primary 
objective, which, as stated before, is 
to provide information for a sound 
working relationship between home 
and school in the guidance of the 
child. 


Il. DEFICIENCIES IN THE OLD-TYPE 
REPORT CARD 

The old-type record card that has 
been in use for years, and is still in 
use in many places, has a number of 
defects that render it unsuitable in 
the light of present-day philosophy of 
child development. 


2 Willard S. Elsbree, Pupil Progress in 
the Elementary School. New York: Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, Bureau 
of Publications, 1943. P. 72. 
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A. The present philosophy of child 
development takes into consideration 
all phases of the child’s growth, social 
and emotional as well as physical and 
academic. The old-type formal card 
considered only academic achieve- 
ment. In the routine report card each 
subject was considered as a blanket 
heading, and no attempt was made to 
evaluate the various skills under that 
heading. Each subject was given a 
single mark, expressed in percentages 
or some other symbolism, such as 
A, B, C, D, and F. No attempt was 
made at showing either causes or 
difficulties or offering suggestions for 
solution of the problem. 

B. There is no agreement among 
teachers as to the exact meaning that 
the symbols placed upon the report 
cards are intended to convey. Teach- 
ers use varying means to arrive at the 
mark assigned, and few, if any, stay 
consistently with one basis or com- 
bination of bases. A varying amount 
of subjectivity as well as moral con- 
victions enters into the assignment of 
a blanket mark. 

C. Few of the old-type cards stated 
aims of reporting, aims of the school, 
or meanings of the symbols used in 
reporting. 

D. The only non-academic infor- 
mation given was a tabulation of 
absence and tardiness and a blanket 
heading called “conduct” or “deport- 
ment.” 

Ill. PRINCIPLES GUIDING THE 
GIVING OF MARKS 

In issuing reports, parents’ attitude 
must be considered. The value of the 
report depends upon how the report 
is received. Parents want reports in 
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simple form. They value concise 
statements relative to character de- 
velopment and child health. They ap- 
pear to prefer marks which show to 
what extent a child is working up to 
his ability. 

If one adheres to a set of clearly 
defined principles, the reports that 
are issued will come closer to serving 
their true function. A suggested list 
of principles might be as follows: 


1. Simple in form. Use simple language, 
which pupils and parents can easily 
understand. 

2. Objective. Use terms and symbols 
about which there can be no mistake 
as to their exact meaning. 


3. Definite. In concise terms direct at- 
tention to specific evidence of growth, 
where genuine effort has produced 
definite gains in the learning process. 

4. Meaningful. Limit the report to such 
information as is constructively help- 
ful in securing the parents’ co-opera- 
tion in the child’s education. 

5. Broad in scope. Include in the report, 
along with the intellectual, the phys- 
ical, emotional, and social aspects of 
child growth and development. 

6. Positive. State all items on _ habits, 
attitudes, and achievements in learn- 
ing in positive terms. Negative state- 
ments are not stimulating; they set 
no goals or ideals to be reached. On 
the other hand, positive statements 
set up the goals to be reached. 


7. Personal Appeal. Comment on favor- 
able conditions revealed by the report 
in a way that causes parents to receive 
it as a personal message. 


8. Distinctly individual. Select qualities 
in the pupil most appropriate for re- 
porting. Aim to stimulate further 
growth. Avoid suggestions that might 
destroy worthy ambitions. It is de- 
sirable that the report have a favor- 
able effect upon the pupil. It should 
help him to understand himself, to 
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stimulate him to use his abilities to 
the best advantage for his own good. 


9. Co-operative. Suggest how parents 
can help in improving conditions 
when remedial or corrective meas- 
ures are needed. Provide for a reply 
on receipt and examination of the 
report. 

IV. SCOPE AND CONTENT 


No satisfactory answer can be 
found in current practice to the ques- 
tion of what the~school shall tell 
parents. A. O. Heck® found wide 
diversity in his study of child-ac- 
counting records. 

It is apparent, however, that little 
or no attention has been given to the 
major objective of reporting in the 
construction of the prevalent reports. 
Usually the items on which reports 
are given are academic subjects, with 
little or no mention of social and per- 
sonal improvement. 

Progressive schools are making an 
effort to inform parents on all phases 
of pupil growth. To do this, the aims 
and objectives of the school must be 
broken down into their essential ele- 
ments so that parents can really see 
the achievement of their child in 
every phase of the program. There- 
fore it is essential that the school 
clarify its position and formulate a 
philosophy of child development. 
This step is number one in the direc- 
tion of giving a better type of report. 
After this has been done, specific 
items upon which to report may be 
developed. 


3 A. O. Heck, “A Study of Child-Ac- 
counting Records.” Ohio State University 
Studies, Vol. II, No.9, Mon. 2. Columbus, 
Ohio: Ohio State University, 1925. Pages 
188—189. 
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If all-around development is to be 
reported upon, then every objective 
of education must be considered. In- 
formation on academic achievement, 
social relationships, and health re- 
lationships are important to parents. 
They want to know if the child has 
a reading disability or a vision defect. 
It is not enough to know that the 
child has these problems, but causes 
and possible remedial steps are desir- 
able. This information must be in- 
cluded in reports. This information 
must be given in such a way as to be 
of maximum value to parents. This 
means that the report must be ade- 
quate and understandable. Some 
parents need more information than 
others. The emphasis may be dif- 
ferent with the various families. This 
must be determined by the actual 
situation. 

The Committee of the New York 
Association of Elementary Principals* 
formulated the following statements 
on the scope and content of reports: 
1. All information given to parents about 

their children by the school must be 

considered as being within the scope 


of reporting, regardless of the circum- 
stances under which it is given. 

2. The school must provide parents with 
information on all phases of the 
child’s development for which it is 
responsible. 


3. Reporting to parents is not to be re- 
stricted to statements about the de- 
gree of a child’s achievement, adjust- 
ment, or progress, but is rather to be 
considered as including information 
about every factor related to such 
statements as may be necessary to 
provide his parents with really mean- 
ingful and wisely usable information. 


4 Reporting to Parents, op. cit. 
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A committee of parents and teach- 
ers chose the following items for in- 
clusion in report cards: 

A. Physical Habits. 
1. Shows interest in personal habits. 
2. Cleanliness. 
3. Applies knowledge to daily habits. 
B. Social Habits. 
1. Adjusts well to other children. 


2. Has pride in class accomplish- 
ments and school activities. 


8. Respects properties of others. 


oe 


. Has the desire to improve himself. 

5. Courteous while others are speak- 
ing. 

6. Responds promptly, accurately, 
and cheerfully to school regula- 
tions. 

C. Intellectual Habits. 

1. Takes pride in his work. 

2. Is accurate. 

3. Is in the right place at the right 

time, ready for work. 


D. Would like to have more detailed 
explanation as to what subject head- 
ings to include. 


E. Should include a marking for special 
interests, activities, and extracurric- 
ular activities. 

F. Should have space for: 

1. Teacher’s comments. 
2. Parents’ comments. 

G. How the child rates according to 
standard achievement tests, as com- 
pared with other children of his own 


age. 


H. Whether his general achievement is 
that to be expected of a child of his 


own age level. 
J. Whether his achievement is that ex- 
pected of his grade level. 


It might be well to note that this 
list places little emphasis on academic 
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achievement. There are numerous 
other lists of such items, but all are 
sufficiently similar to let this one 
suffice, 


V. NEW TRENDS IN REPORTING 


In order to keep up with the broad- 
ening philosophy and increased scope 
of reporting, a less formal note is to 
be found in newer types of reports to 
parents. Various media, such as let- 
ters, notes, check lists, and even tele- 
phone conversations are being made 
use of. We must not assume, how- 
ever, that any one of them will ade- 
quately serve all parents. 

These informal reports fall into 
three classes: teacher reports, pupil 
reports, and parent-teacher confer- 
ences. 

A. Teacher Reports.—In contrast 
to the old routine card, modern 
teacher reports are becoming more 
personal in character. Such devices 
as notes, informal letters, and check 
lists are being used. This type of 
report shows real achievement more 
readily than did the older type of 
report. It lays emphasis on causes 
and suggestions for remedying the 
difficulties that may be encountered. 
Being constructive in nature rather 
than negative, the informal reports 
set up a standard to be attained and 
thereby invite further co-operation 
from parents. The informal type of 
report invites free discussion of the 
mutual problem and offers prospect 
of mutual co-operation. 


B. Pupil Reports. — Another new 
venture in keeping with developing 
the whole child is the use of pupil 
reports. In this type of report to 
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parents, the report comes from the 
children. It is an outgrowth of a 
teacher-guided group activity. The 
child evaluates himself in academic 
and social growth. The report begins 
with a statement of school activities. 
A paragraph on social growth follows. 
The report is closed with a statement 
of group activities. The first two are 
individually written, while the latter 
is the outgrowth of group discussion. 
The report also provides for teachers’ 
and parents’ remarks. 

C. Conferences.—No letter or writ- 
ten report can take the place of a 
personal conference. These confer- 
ences are perhaps the best means of 
promoting mutual understanding and 
co-operation between home and 
school. All phases of child develop- 
ment, both good and bad, are more 
easily handled in a conference. Fur- 
thermore, greater interest in school 
affairs are promoted through this 
means. 

VI. SUMMARY 

The main objective of reporting is 
to provide the information necessary 
for a sound working relationship be- 
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tween home and school in the guid- 
ance of the child. 

There is no satisfactory answer in 
current practice as to what shall be 
reported, but the trend is away from 
reporting on academic achievement 
only to a greater emphasis on a social 
and emotional development. 

In reporting this all-over develop- 
ment, the trend is away from routine 
cards to diagnostic letters and per- 
sonal notes. This is a marked change 
from negative statements to more 
constructive remarks. Causes and 
suggestions for improvement are of- 
fered. Reporting is done on terms of 
individual growth rather than in 
terms of class norms. 

A fewer number of definite reports 
are being given. The report cards are 
issued quarterly or semiannually. 

There is less uniformity in modern 
trends and more encouragement to 
experiment with the different media 
for reporting to parents. The better 
reports make use of (1) statements of 
aims; (2) informal letters; (8) letter 
reports; (4) check lists; (5) confer- 


ences. 


Critp Lasor in AMUsEMENT INDusTRY. — “They work while you play,” 


says the U.S. Labor Department, referring to the 200,000 young workers 
employed in the amusement industries. 

They help man the movies, bowling alleys, poolrooms, skating rinks, horse 
and dog race tracks, circuses, dance halls, golf courses, carnivals, and amuse- 
ment parks. There is little in the State laws to protect them. It’s child labor — 
not so blatantly unjust as 20 years ago, but still a block to the growth and hap- 
piness of youth, the Federal Government believes. 

In States where child work after 6 or 7 P.M. is outlawed, enforcement 
is in some cases difficult and in others lax. 

Of the minors working in the amusement industries, 83 per cent are 14 and 
15 years old; 59 per cent are 16 and 17; and 8 per cent are under 14 years 
of age. In its pamphlet They Work While You Play, the Labor Department 
stresses the need for a law in each State to protect the youngsters at work, 
The bulletin, No. 124, may be obtained from the Superintendent of Documents, 
the U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 15 cents. 


An Analysis of the Loss of Lutheran Elementary Schools 
1917—1918 * 


KENNETH G, STOHLMANN 


The turmoil of World War I dis- 
rupted the lives of many people and 
the activities of many organizations 
and institutions. In the United States, 
thousands of miles from the actual 
conflict, an intense battle was being 
fought during 1917 and 1918 over the 
right to speak and use the German 
language. 

This “hyphen” controversy even- 
tually involved the German Evangeli- 
cal Lutheran Synod of Missouri, Ohio, 
and Other States (now The Lutheran 
Church — Missouri Synod), a church 
body consisting mainly of Americans 
of German descent. It was the paro- 
chial school system of this “Missouri 
Synod” that received the brunt of the 
anti-German attack. Threats, intimi- 
dation, and official pronouncements 
were employed to close these schools 
because the teaching of the German 
language was continued there and be- 
cause the religious instruction was 
also given, as a rule, in the German 
language. 

Despite an extremely capable hand- 
ling of the situation by the officials of 
the Missouri Synod (in refusing to 
permit a co-ordinated national cam- 
paign in defense of the schools, which 
could only have aroused a united 
opposition), the statistics for the year 
1918 revealed that there was a net 
loss of over three hundred schools. 
Closer analysis brought to light vari- 
ous estimates of the actual loss — five 
hundred being the commonly ac- 
cepted total. 

The passing of time gave credence 
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to these figures, and intermittent at- 
tempts to question the validity of this 
conclusion (and the accompanying 
belief that the war hysteria had been 
almost wholly responsible for the 
great loss) were not widely accepted 
within the Missouri Synod. Even the 
proof that a change in statistical pro- 
cedure during 1917 and 1918, which 
showed that in 1917 there were only 
some 1,800 schools rather than 2,300, 
and in 1918 some 1,350 schools rather 
than 1,850, failed to shake the first- 
formed conviction. 

A questionnaire was sent, by the 
writer, to some one hundred and fifty 
pastors who had been present in con- 
gregations that reported their schools 
of 1917 as closed in 1918. An analysis 
of the statistics for 1917 was also made 
to determine the true nature of the 
schools that were reported lost in 
1918 (were they bona-fide elementary 
schools, or were they part-time 
agencies for religious and/or German 
language instruction?) Also, various 
persons who had served as pastors or 
teachers during this period (1917 to 
1918) contributed information on the 


subject. 
As a result of combining the above 
information, the following con- 


clusions have been reached: 


1. In 1917 there were approximately 
1,450 Lutheran schools in existence 


* Digest of a thesis presented to the 
faculty of the Graduate School of Saint 
Louis University in partial fulfillment of the 
requirements for the degree of Master of 
Arts, 1950. 
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rather than the 2,300 reported at that 
time. 


. Of this total, only 72 schools were 


closed by 1918, rather than the pos- 
sible 440—500 that had been deter- 
mined and/or estimated. 


. Of the 72 schools lost, the German 


language problem was responsible, in 
whole or in part, for the closing of 
approximately 80 schools, rather than 
the estimates which had reached as 
high as 500. 


. Of the 72 schools lost, the teacher 


shortage at that time was responsible, 
in whole or in part, for the closing of 
approximately 18 schools (a factor 
which had not previously been con- 
sidered in connection with the school 
loss). 


. Of the 72 schools lost, financial diffi- 


culties within the congregation, in 
whole or in part, forced the closing 
of approximately 8 schools (a_ factor 
previously considered too negligible, 
apparently, to relate to the school 
loss ). 


. Of the 72 schools lost, amalgamation 


of congregations brought about the 
closing of approximately 9 schools 
(another factor not previously con- 
sidered in the school loss). 


. While a variety of miscellaneous rea- 


sons figured, in whole or in part, in 
the closing of a few of the schools, the 
following percentages indicate the 
greatest extent to which the most im- 
portant factors figured in the total 
number of schools lost: 


German language problem -.___. 41.7% 
Teacher shottage ne 25.0% 
Financial. problem) ____- + _.___ 11.0% 
Amalgamation factor 12.5% 


8. The following percentages indicate the 
writer’s analysis of the Lutheran school 
loss in 1917—18: 

Total number of schools lost 4.9% 


Total number lost through influ- 
ence of German language prob- 
lem in: cot en Se eee 2.0% 


Total number lost through influ- 
ence of teacher shortage 1.2% 


Total number lost through influ- 
ence of financial problem -_____.0.5% 


Total number lost as a result of 
amalgamation factor — NDIDS 
In 1918 the members of the Mis- 
souri Synod were greatly relieved that 
the German language problem had 
closed no more than, as they believed, 
14 per cent of their schools. What 
would have been their reaction had 
they known that the loss for that 
reason was no more than 2 per cent 
and that the total loss was only 5 per 
cent! 


In general one may conclude that 
we have one more proof of the folly 
of accepting statistical evidence at 
face value. Had there been an im- 
mediate and thorough investigation 
of this school loss already in 1919, 
there is no doubt that the misconcep- 
tions concerning the Lutheran school 
loss of 1917—18, which have prevailed 
to the present day, would have “died 


a-borning.” 


Divorce RATE ALARMS GOVERNOR. — In his address to the legislature be- 


ginning his third term Governor Luther Youngdahl of Minnesota recommended 
legislation calling for a “cooling off’ period before a divorce action may be 
begun. Recognizing that the home is the foundation of the social order, the 
governor said: “There are signs that this foundation is cracking and crumbling. 
The divorce rate has increased sharply. Divorces mean broken homes. Broken 
homes mean children who are innocent victims. Out of these broken homes 
comes a tragic amount of youth delinquency and the loss of precious human 
resources. Repercussions are felt in added relief loads, increased aid to de- 
pendent children, and additional costs of law enforcement, including the main- 
tenance of penal institutions. . . . Every other social institution, including our 
churches and schools, is endangered.” — Lutheran Standard, February 3, 1951. 


The Cheerful Disposition of Teacher and Pupils 


C, L. Rurr 


At a given signal by bell or buzzer 
a motley crowd of children with ap- 
parent willingness and promptitude 
streams into the classroom. With a 
minimum of time, noise, and confu- 
sion all are seated and direct their eyes 
to the teacher, whose friendly and 
contented look indicates a clear sky 
and forebodes a smooth sailing toward 
the achievements set as the aim for 
the day’s work. Perhaps someone, in 
a burst of spontaneous generosity, 
hurriedly delivers an apple to the 
teacher’s desk, and punctually, accord- 
ing to the clock, the day’s program 
gets under way. But will it continue 
on the same lofty level of cheerfulness 


through the day? 


TEACHER REFLECTS SCHOOLROOM 
ATMOSPHERE 

Prompted by curiosity, we again 
look into the classroom before the 
close of school in the afternoon. A 
change is noticeable; the pedagogical 
barometer, which indicated an ideal 
situation in the morning, now regis- 
ters a low pressure. The sunshine of 
cheerfulness has been eclipsed by 
gloom. The teacher's facial expression 
has changed into a frown; his tem- 
perature is above normal, and his 
breathing is accelerated; he looks 
tired, provoked, and worried; the at- 
mosphere is charged with tension. 

All of these symptoms of distress 
seem to indicate that the teacher is 
on the verge of an emotional collapse 
caused by exhausted patience. There 
is great danger that when the supply 
of patience finally runs out, a spark 
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of aggravation may touch off a tem- 
peramental explosion with a blast of 
vocal thunder, showering verbs and 
sizzling adjectives around and com- 
pletely upsetting the emotional stabil- 
ity and driving all remaining sem- 
blance of cheerfulness from mind and 
face. 

Such a demonstration of temper 
may scare some pupils, amaze others, 
and amuse the rest. A situation of 
this type needs immediate attention 
in order to check further damage. 
Repetition of it should by all means 
be avoided. Shakespeare offers a po- 
tent prescription which a teacher will 
find valuable: “On the heat and flame 
of your distemper sprinkle patience.” 

An uncontrollable temper is one of 
the greatest personality defects. While 
it is contemptible in any occupation 
or profession, it is all the more repre- 
hensible if demonstrations of it occur 
in the classroom before the pupils. 
Such displays may serve some of them 
as models for imitation whenever 
things go contrary to their whims or 
notions, while others, farther away in 
the rear seats, may be amused, for 
“distance lends enchantment to the 
view.” 

The teacher, as he daily exhibits 
himself in person and conduct before 
his pupils, in and out of the class- 
room, becomes a powerful factor in 
shaping the personalities of his pupils. 
It is often said that actions speak 
louder than words, which, of course, 
implies that the example given is more 
influential than the precept taught. 
This again calls to mind an expression 
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by Shakespeare: “I can easier teach 
twenty what were good to be done 
than to be one of the twenty to fol- 
low my teaching.” If one lives what 
he teaches, the influence exerted will 
be one of double strength. 
Punishments of any kind adminis- 
tered in angry moods readily degen- 
erate into acts of vindictive retribu- 
tion or personal revenge and will not 
serve their intended corrective and 
preventive purposes. In such cases 
the remedy is worse than the disease. 


OBSTACLES TO CHEERFULNESS 


There are many and various factors 
which may dim cheerfulness in the 
classroom or completely prevent its 
rays from entering it. Reference to a 
few of these may be in place here. 
A careless remark may sometimes 
come back unexpectedly with a load 
of trouble to annoy and plague its 
author and disturb his peace of mind. 
Rashness leaps before it looks and gets 
into trouble, while discretion looks 
before it leaps and keeps out of it. 

If a teacher makes a mistake in the 
classroom, he should acknowledge it 
as such and not attempt to save face 
by trying to maneuver around it. 

The non-observance of hygienic 
rules, or laws of health, including 
those of diet, may become a cause for 
mental and physical indispositions 
and ailments with a ruinous effect on 
a cheerful disposition. Few persons 
can eat, drink, and smoke to their 
heart’s content with perfect immunity 
against some major or minor unpleas- 
ant results. No one can beat the retri- 
bution of old man Time for persistent 
disregard of nature’s health laws, for 
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someday, sooner or later, he will catch 
up for an accounting and a debt liqui- 
dation incurred by the transgressions 
of just such hygienic laws. 

A sound mind in a sound body is a 
good foundation for natural cheerful- 
ness. Good health should therefore be 
guarded as a gift of God of great 
value and not jeopardized by adven- 
turous detours from the rules or laws 
of health. There must be ample pro- 
vision for sleep. Working hours ex- 
tended beyond reasonable limits into 
the night may mean a tired person in 
the morning, a teacher without pep 
and ambition to face, greet, and meet 
with cheerfulness the duties of a new 
day. 

Insomnia is a good companion dur- 
ing the day, but a bad bedfellow 
when one retires at night for a needed 
and restful sleep and then finds the 
entrance to the reposeful domain of 
Morpheus barred because the appli- 
cant came with a mind tense with un- 
solved problems of a domestic or pro- 
fessional nature. The price of admis- 
sion into the reposeful realm of Mor- 
pheus is complete mental and physical 
relaxation. A remedy for sleepless- 
ness may be found in playing or listen- 
ing to soft and sweet strains of music 
like the first movement of Schumann’s 
“Traeumerei.” If that does not relieve 
the mind’s tension and fails to lead 
it gently into tranquil thoughts of ease 
and relaxation, then turn your gaze 
upward to the wonderful scene above, 
the brilliancy of an unclouded night, 
and behold the sublimity of nature in 
quiet meditation. There is splendor 
and majesty, calm and balm, beauty 
and harmony, peace and quietness, 
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all seemingly beaming and streaming 
down in purest rays to calm and tran- 
quilize a burdened mind and tired 
body and to hasten them from trou- 
bling care into the sweet repose of 
refreshing sleep. A late and rich re- 
past will not generally invite or pro- 
mote an easy and restful sleep, but 
may establish a favorable condition 
for disturbances which will wreck an 
otherwise promising restful night. 

Another enemy of cheerfulness is a 
strained, cool, and unfriendly attitude 
resulting from faultfinding with super- 
intendent or fellow teacher. Two 
violinists with instruments in tune, 
each playing the notes in his score 
with professional ability, will render 
a delightful duet; but if one play flats 
into the score and the other retaliates 
with extra sharps, we have an annoy- 
ing and repulsive discord. 

A small salary and rising costs and 
mounting family expenses replacing 
a decent living with a bare existence 
and imposing stringent furgality all 
around are likely to reduce cheerful- 
ness to such an extent that at times 
nothing of it can be seen. 

The ever-present routine of correct- 
ing tests and examination papers may 
become a burdensome drudgery, a 
deterrent to cheerfulness. But it may 
also serve as a good pedagogical mir- 
ror reflecting the degree of the teach- 
er’s efficiency in guiding the learning 
of his pupils. A resulting improve- 
ment may become a source of cheer- 
fulness in the classroom. 

It is vitally important that the 
teacher guard his emotional stability 
with utmost care and be prepared to 
meet any challenge which threatens 
to disrupt it. 


THE CHEERFUL DISPOSITION OF TEACHER AND PUPILS 
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NEED OF UNDERSTANDING PUPILS 


Inasmuch as the cheerful disposi- 
tion of the pupil is to some extent 
based, promoted, and maintained by 
identical or similar conditions and cir- 
cumstances as that of the teacher, 
much of the foregoing is applicable 
to the pupils. Yet there are certain 
aspects which require the teacher to 
look away from himself and learn to 
understand those who are to share 
cheerfulness — his pupils. 

No two pupils are exactly alike in 
facial features, in degrees of mental- 
ity, in talent, taste, or temper; but evi- 
dently all share the ambition to feel 
welcome and happy in school and to 
make good efforts toward success. 

Here is a pupil clad in tasteful at- 
tire of rainbow colors, but with a 
countenance reflecting a cloud of 
gloom without a silver lining; and 
there is one beaming with smiles of 
delight, without an immediate cause 
apparent. Here is one with eyes 
gleaming with mischief, ready for 
some prank as soon as the oppor- 
tunity arrives; and there is another 
pining under the burdensome influ- 
ence of a cheerless and uncongenial 
home atmosphere. Yes, there is also 
a youngster whose eyes betray his 
frustration over failure in attaining 
a fondly hoped for scholastic goal. 

In a group of pupils one always 
finds some who ride high in the splen- 
dor of popularity among their class- 
mates, while others become the target 
of taunting abuse. There are also 
those pupils who have talents but will 
not use them, while others exhaust 
their efforts but are limited by learn- 
ing capacity. 
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Life will not become monotonous 
for the teacher with such a variety of 
material in his daily workshop. He 
finds constant opportunity to encour- 
age, to check, to comfort, to warn — 
in short, to guide according to the in- 
dividual’s needs. To the extent that 
he succeeds, to that extent will he be 
able to provide cheerfulness in the 
classroom. 


HUMOR IN THE. CLASSROOM 


There are very few children, if any 
at all, who have no sense of humor 
and who would not enjoy an occa- 
sional flash of wholesome humor or 
wit in the classroom. A little humor 
may at times ease a tense situation and 
renew attention and interest. This, 
however, does not imply that the 
teacher should make humor, jokes, 
and comic stories an object of pursuit 
for class amusement or boisterous 
hilarity. 

If Johnny in a careless moment of 
mental diffusion combines a little un- 
assailable logic with his grammar in 
the comparison of the adjective “thick” 
by saying “sick, sicker, dead”; and 
when told the adjective “thick” was 
under consideration, he then blurts 
out “thick, thicker, burst,” no harm is 
done by a resulting ripple of laughter 
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through the room. But should a sur- 
prise answer in a religious lesson cause 
a sudden outburst of laughter, I would 
gently check it as out of place. 

At times a teacher may become 
amazed and incensed by such answers 
as the following: Q.: Where was the 
Declaration Independence signed? 
A.: At the bottom. Q.: Where were 
the kings of England crowned? A.: On 
their heads. Answers of this type are 
the responsibility of the teacher, who 
should exercise greater care in form- 
ulating his questions. 

In recent years the difficulty of 
maintaining a cheerful atmosphere in 
the classroom has been greatly re- 
duced by smaller classes. In many in- 
stances, classes are not half as large as 
they were decades ago. The writer's 
thoughts, perhaps, have wandered too 
far into the past, when large classes 
were in vogue and mass instruction 
was the common pattern. 

The poet pondering over a remote 
possibility of what might have been 
a happy event in a person’s life wrote 
these lines: “Of all the sad words of 
tongue or pen the saddest are these: 
‘It might have been.’” Was your day’s 
work of teaching in school a happy 
and cheerful one? If not, why not? 
“It might have been.” 


TurkisH ScHoots Now TEacu IsLaM. — From Istanbul, Turkey, comes the 
report that after a movement which began by degrees and rapidly gained 
impetus, Muslims have won the right to have religion taught in all primary 
schools in the country. Not so long ago, the pious would have been content 
merely to have facilities in the schools for teaching Islam to their own children. 
Now, however, instruction in Islam is to be practically compulsory, a part of 
the regular curriculum. Only by applying to school authorities can parents 
have their children exempted from these courses. Time for teaching religion 
is not to be added to the present school hours. Instead, religious courses are 
to take the place, in the towns, of Turkish language courses and, in the villages, 
of courses in agriculture. — The Christian Century, December 6, 1950. 
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A Saturday School May Be the Answer 


Howarp W. KRAMER 


Ours is one of the 740 Saturday 
schools of The Lutheran Church — 
Missouri Synod. Our 20 pupils are 
part of the total of 17,000 children 
receiving supplementary Christian 
instruction in such schools of our 
Church. 

Our congregation had a problem. 
The Saturday school went a long way 
toward solving that problem. You 
may have that same problem. A Satur- 
day school may also be the answer 
for you. 

Faith Church is a congregation of 
about 140 communicants located in a 
city of 11,000 people. The congrega- 
tion does not have the advantages of 
a Christian day school. The pastor 
and several other members of the 
church agreed that the 45 minutes of 
religious instruction received by the 
children in Sunday school each week 
was by no means adequate. That was 
the problem. 

The logical solution to this problem 
might have been a parochial school. 
That was considered out of the ques- 
tion a year and a half ago because the 
congregation was still receiving a 
monthly subsidy from the Mission 
Board of the District to reach its mod- 
est budget. 

It was then that we began to study 
the possibilities of a little-used agency 
of Christian education, the Saturday 
school. We found that the Saturday 
school could be developed to allow 
more time for religious instruction per 
year than any agency except the paro- 
chial school. It was felt that this 
would be the best answer to our prob- 
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lem under the circumstances. We 
were fortunate in having two large 
rooms above the Parish Hall available 
for classroom purposes. 

The proposition was presented to 
the congregation. It was recom- 
mended that we try a Saturday school 
during the fall and winter of 1949— 
1950. No heated discussion resulted 
one way or the other. There was no 
harm in giving this project a year’s 
probation period. It might prove to 
be a good thing. 

It was finally decided that we 
should open our Saturday school with 
two classes and two teachers. Only 
children from Grades 8 to 8 would be 
enrolled. The Senior class would con- 
sist of Grades 6 to 8 and would be 
taught by the pastor. The Junior class 
would be made up of children in 
Grades 3 to 5 and be taught by a lady 
of the congregation. In time more 
classes could be added. 

The original schedule was some- 
what fluid, but finally developed into 
the following: 

9:00 to 9:15 
9:15 to 10:15 
10:15 to 10:30 
10:30 to 10:55 


Opening Exercises 
The Religion Period 
Singing 
Supplementary 
Activities 


10:55 to 11:00 Closing 


The opening exercises consist of a 
hymn followed by a short informal 
address by the pastor. After a prayer 
by the pastor, or one of the pupils, 
the two classes separate to go to their 
respective classrooms. 

The Senior religion period consists 
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of a study of the Bible and the Cate- 
chism. Completion of at least two 
years work in this class is the min- 
imum requirement for confirmation in 
the church. 

Since our church body has not pro- 
duced any materials specifically for 
use in Saturday schools, the Junior 
class uses Lessons in Religion for Part- 
Time Schools (C. P. H.). These pro- 
vide the subject matter for the main 
portion of the Junior religion period. 
Memory Work and additional Bible 
study absorb the remainder of that 
hour. 

The 15-minute period for singing 
which follows is a welcome break in 
the schedule for the pupils and teach- 
ers and takes the place of a recess. 
During this time hymns are learned 
which may be sung in regular Sunday 
morning church services. This feature 
is appealing to the children and much 
appreciated also by the membership 
of the church. The children enjoy 
using their voices to sing praises to 
God, and the audience considers their 
singing a real beautification of the 
service. 

The time allotted for supplementary 
activities is not used for handicraft or 
entertainment. A special effort is 
made to tell the parents that the whole 
two hours of Saturday school is spent 
in completely religious pursuits. The 
Senior class may spend the period 
viewing filmstrips on the Catechism 
discussion of the morning, or in drills 
on the Bible of the sort described in 
Jahsmann’s Leading Children into the 
Bible. At times that period has been 
used to continue the doctrinal discus- 
sion of the morning. Because of lack 
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of time it has not been possible to do 
much study in the church history 
area, though Concordia’s The Church 
Through the Ages would prove an 
ideal text for this purpose. 

The Junior class uses its supplemen- 
tary period in much the same way, 
utilizing helps on the lower age level. 
Bible drills and games, additional 
Bible stories, spelling of Bible words, 
church history, and mission stories 
more than fill the short 25-minute in- 
terval. 

There is no question in the mind of 
the pastor that the Saturday school is 
just about the best thing that could 
have happened to the boys and girls 
of Faith Church. And it has proved 
to be a good thing for the congrega- 
tion in general. It is interesting to 
note that at the beginning of 1950, 
when the Saturday school was just a 
few months old, the congregation, for 
the first time, placed an item for Chris- 
tian education into its annual budget. 
The Vacation Bible School had for- 
merly been operated with funds from 
the Sunday school treasury. (Sunday 
school contributions have always been 
kept separate from church funds.) 
With the addition of the Saturday 
school it became apparent that this 
business of Christian education was 
getting to be a little too much for a 
Sunday school superintendent and a 
Sunday school treasury. The result 
was a complete reorganization of the 
educational setup of the congregation 
with Sunday school, Vacation Bible 
School, Bible classes, and Saturday 
school placed under a Board for Chris- 
tian Education, subsidized by the 
church. This board has been a real 
blessing to Faith Church, having 
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studied the whole educational pro- 
gram of the church, and having 
brought about several worth-while im- 
provements. 

Through it all the congregation has 
become more Christian education- 
minded. On one occasion, 33 men of 
the church responded to a call to give 
a few hours time to improve classroom 
facilities. When, after the first semes- 
ter of the Saturday school’s second 
year, the pupils were given their first 
report cards, the parents seemed to 
sense that Christian education does 
deserve a larger place in the lives of 
their children than they had been ac- 
customed to give it. More regular at- 
tendance on the part of some was the 
result. After this year’s children’s 
Christmas Eve service one member 
was heard to remark that the im- 
proved performance of the children 
was evidently due to the Saturday 
school. When the time came in 1950 
to give the Saturday school authority 
to operate for another year, the vote 
came quickly and unanimously. This 
time it was not a vote to continue 
“for another year,” but it was the 
green light “for the future.” 

We still have a good deal to learn. 
There are a number of things which 
might make our Saturday school even 
more of a power for good than it is. 
For example, we might add classes for 
children below the third-grade level. 
We might have a Primary class for 
Grades 1 and 2 and a Beginner's class 
for pre-school children. We might 
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also extend the sessions another hour 
and run until noon. It is also quite 
possible that we may lengthen the 
term to 36 weeks instead of the pres- 
ent 24. All these things are easy when 
the start has been made. 

Naturally, it is necessary that one 
have suitable teachers. So far we have 
needed only the two mentioned ear- 
lier. As was stated, the pastor teaches 
the Senior class. A consecrated for- 
mer public school teacher takes charge 
of the Juniors. Incidentally, another 
lady of the congregation does her bit 
by tending the baby of the Junior 
teacher on Saturday mornings. She 
calls that her contribution to the 
Saturday school. 

All the children presently enrolled 
in our Saturday school are from Lu- 
theran homes. Children of non-Lu- 
therans have been on the roll, and we 
certainly welcome them, but we have 
made no particular effort to reach 
them. While we might try to develop 
our Saturday school into more of a 
mission agency, we have looked upon 
the Sunday school and Vacation Bible 
School as the means for reaching the 
unchurched. The Saturday school is 
an agency to help the boys and girls 
in our own homes to “grow in grace 
and in the knowledge of our Lord and 
Savior Jesus Christ.” After all, our 
original problem was the matter of 
providing a more adequate program 
of religious instruction for our chil- 
dren. The Saturday school was the 
answer. 
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The Lutheran Liturgy 


Two things are rather surprising 
about the use of The Order of the 
Morning Service: the one is the rather 
general need for information, and the 
other the keen interest when an ex- 
planation is offered. Readers of this 
department of LurHERAN EDUCATION 
are in a position to do a real service 
to children, young people, and to all 
members who come to worship. They 
can offer information about the liturgy 
which will bring about greater under- 
standing and appreciation of the Lu- 
theran form of worship. 

The question is often asked: “Why 
have a stated form of worship? Why a 
liturgy?” Well, even the silence of 
the Quaker is formal. When people 
get together, they will soon adopt a 
common pattern of behavior, more or 
less formal. It is quite normal for 
worship to be formal. The problem is 
one of understanding as well as ac- 
commodation in such formal group ac- 
tivities in worship called liturgical. 
The following suggestions are in- 
tended to stimulate greater attention 
to the beauties contained in our 
liturgy and to the need for guidance 
of children and new members. 

Shall we turn to the Lutheran 
Hymnal, page 5? Why do the rubrics 
call for a Hymn of Invocation of the 
Holy Ghost? It is good for all of us to 
recall that “no man can say that Jesus 
is the Lord but by the Holy Ghost.” 
This produces a proper mind-set. 


The naming of the three Persons of 


the Holy Trinity proclaims in unmis- 


takable terms the type of church we 


have entered: Let the pastor remem- i 


ber that he officiates “in the name of’; 
likewise, let the people understand 
this meaning when they chant 
“Amen.” 

Do we really need The Confession 
of SinsP Shortly after the publication 
of the Lutheran Hymnal, The Amer- 
ican Organist, May, 1942, page 185, 
contained among other complimentary 
comments this challenging statement: 
“Some day it is to be hoped the church 
will revise its false statements it still 
retains through tradition, taking the 
emphasis away from obedience to the 
church and placing it on obedience to 
God, discarding the idea that man- 
kind is still enslaved by ‘rulers’ and 
that-we are all atrocious sinners, when 
approximately half of us (virtually 
99% of those of us who ever go to 
church) are honest enough to recog- 
nize that however faulty we may be, 
we certainly are not the criminals our 
confessions in church seem to hypo- 
critcally make us pretend to be.” The 
Tenth Choral Union Bulletin, 1942 to 
1943, answered this review. What is 
your answer? Yes, it is good for us to 
come as sinners and receive the full 
forgiveness for Jesus’ sake. Then we 
may worship freely and gladly, know- 
ing “that this is as valid and certain, 
in heaven also, as if Christ, our dear 
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Lord, dealt with us Himself.” With 
this attiude we shall enjoy the Office 
of the Word. 

It is well, also, to call attention to 
the reason prompting the pastor to 
turn at times to the altar and again 
to the people. Children will soon note 
that the sacramental functions are 
words spoken by the minister to the 
congregation. For this reason he turns 
toward them. He turns to the altar 
when speaking to God in the sacri- 
ficial functions. The hearers gladly 
receive the Word spoken to them and 
devoutly enter into the prayers, sup- 
plications, and praise addressed to 
God. 

The Introit, whether chanted by the 
choir or spoken by the liturgist, must 
be understood to be appreciated. It 
sets the thought for the day and com- 
bines so well the Old Testament and 
the New Testament thoughts. There 
is great value in chanting the Introit, 
since it requires attention and study 
to chant well. 

The Kyrie needs some mature 
thought. Children are likely to won- 
der why we again call for mercy when 
our sins have just been forgiven. The 
Kyrie is not the cry of a doubting 
heart, but a plea for help in suffering 
and for alleviation of the results of sin. 

It is also well for children to know 
that we need God’s mercy also in our 
greatest joy, even as we praise Him 
in our greatest sorrow. This is well 
stated in Schoeberlein’s definition of 
church music (Sixth Choral Union 
Bulletin, 1988 to 1939): “The Church 
has her own peculiar style of hymn- 
tune (Lied) as well as of song (Ge- 
sang). Even though she knows the 
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contrasts of holy sorrow and joy, yes, 
of joy which rises to high exultation, 
she still keeps these contrasts within 
chaste limits, and over and above all 
yet so vivid and profound sensations 
of penitence and praise there dwells 
the blessed calm of divine peace.” 
It is altogether fitting, therefore, that 
the Gloria in Excelsis follows the 
Kyrie. In each instance, we need to 
be mindful of the true content of the 
response and of the interrelationship 
of the whole liturgy. 

Lutheran teachers may, at times, 
become forgetful of the great respon- 
sibility resting upon them with refer- 
ence to teaching children how to wor- 
ship. Pastors, too, are not regularly 
aware of the truth that a few words 
of comment regarding their sermon 
for next Sunday will work like a 
marvelous motivation to come and 
hear. If, in addition, the hymns, the 
lessons, and the text can be read by 
the children with their teacher, the 
response to the Salutation: “And with 
thy spirit,” will come with greater 
meaning and sincerity. Then the Col- 
lect for the day will gain in signifi- 
cance, since the children have been 
led to realize that this prayer has 
come down to us through the cen- 
turies and that practically the entire 
Christian Church is joining them in 
these very words. They will under- 
stand and appreciate the real ecu- 
menical character of the liturgy and 
of the one holy Christian Church. 
This will be heightened by the knowl- 
edge that the Scripture Lessons, the 
Epistle and the Gospel, are regularly 
read throughout the world. They will 
enter into the responses, the Halle- 
lujah, the Gloria Tibi, the Laus Tibi, 
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and the Creed with greater precision, 
zeal, and understanding. 

We cannot omit reference to the re- 
markable improvement in hymn sing- 
ing since the music edition of the Lu- 
theran Hymnal has been generally in- 
troduced. Lutherans are becoming 
literate musicians. This is as it should 
be. Children may well be assisted in 
reading at first sight any melody in 
print before them. A hearty hymn 
sung by an anticipating congregation, 
accompanied by a good organist, will 
do much to encourage a good 
preacher. 

May we express the hope that the 
coming generation will be taught to 
appreciate the Sermon as one of the 
greatest heritages of the Reformation 
by calling for more rather than less 
time for preaching? It is proper to 
close when there is nothing more to 
say, but the span of attention need 
not be gauged by the interest span of 
a first grader. Perhaps the language 
and the imagery used might often be 
directed to small children, but the 
sermon is worth our time to listen. 
Christians who can enjoy an hour of 


group Bible study may be disap- 


pointed with a fifteen-minute sermon. | 
It is important to develop the sig- — 


nificance of the Offerings. The Offer- 
tory and the Offering should be def- 
initely related. Only with a clean 
heart and a renewed spirit are we 
likely to offer to God the gifts and 
prayers now following. Having been 
instructed by the Word, we wish to 
dedicate ourselves wholly to God. In 
this attitude we look forward to re- 


ceiving the Benediction. Even as we | 


were comforted in the preparatory 
service by the remission of our sins, 
so we are strengthened and encour- 
aged by the closing Benediction to go 
forward another week with God’s kind 
blessings resting upon us. 

George Herbert used to explain 
these usages to his parishioners (Harv- 
ard Classics, XV, 404—412). We might 
devote more time to renew the under- 
standing and appreciation of our 
liturgical services among our children, 
our young people, and our entire con- 
gregation. Our Liturgy is a confession 
of faith. Let us know, understand, and 
appreciate what we confess. 


THe Parish ScHoot Boarp. — The school board should make the study 


of modern methods of teaching a sort of hobby. There are some very interest- 
ing books on the subject. There is a great danger that a school board com- 
posed of older men may glorify “the good old days” of school teaching. 
The gentlemen may remember full well how they hated to go to school and 
yet suppose that only by making school disagreeable to children will they be- 
come well educated. 

The school board should have a proper pride in the school they serve. 
They should want their school to be the very best school in the whole world. 
ee should not pride themselves on having the cheapest run school in the 
world. 

The board should try to encourage the teachers to aspire to greater pro- 
ficiency in teaching. They should do all they can to make it possible for the 
teachers to use the summer months for further study in the great enterprise 
of teaching. The moment a teacher reaches the point of supposing there is 
no longer a chance for self-improvement, the school can no longer progress. 
A school is as good as its teachers. The Board must realize that it is worth 
while to secure and keep good teachers. Also that a good teacher can become 
steadily better. A good salary encourages the teachers to improve them- 
selves. — Christian Day School Bulletin (Norwegian Synod), February, 1951. 
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There is action on every front as far as 
the L.E.A. is concerned. The business 
committee announced that all members 
have received a copy of the monograph 
Research Studies in Religious Education. 
This project, initiated and sponsored by the 
Research Council of the L.E.A. includes 
research studies in sixteen religious educa- 
tion categories. This annotated bibliography 
was designed to be of special benefit to 
Lutheran educators. Fifty-eight research 
studies are included in the collection. It is 
the intention of the L.E.A. to produce 
regular supplements to the work, so that 
research in Christian education may be 
made readily available to anyone interested. 

Louis F. Rush has prepared the manu- 
script for the monograph. Additional copies 
may be obtained by writing to L.E.A,, 
7400 August St., River Forest, Il. 


Vice-president Arnold Erxleben announces 
that letters have gone out to a selected 
mailing list for the purpose of gaining new 
members. These letters included a new 
brochure describing the work of the L. E. A., 
membership cards, and return envelopes. 
Use them to advantage. The membership 
committee has set a goal of 2,000 members 
by September, 1941. Here is the text of the 
letter: 


“Dear Co-Worker: 

“Are you gaining the inspiration, the en- 
couragement, the growth in morale that re- 
sults from a feeling of ‘belonging’? Pro- 
fessional workers, such as doctors, dentists, 
lawyers, public educators, and others, gain 
immeasurably in enthusiasm and optimism 
_ from membership in a professional organi- 
zation whose ideals they share. Have you 
such a membership? 

“Tf not, then the Lutheran Education As- 
sociation is just the one for you. Please give 
us a minute of your time to read the en- 
closed brochure. Note the platform of the 
L.E.A. Isn’t that what you stand for? 
Wouldn’t you like to promote those ideals? 
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Then accept our invitation and join now. 
Invite others to join. 

“Perhaps you already are a member. If 
so, may we suggest that you use the en- 
closed materials to solicit the membership 
of a pastor, professor, teacher, or layman to 
help the L.E.A. grow? As the L.E. A. 
grows in membership, it will grow in ability 
to serve all of us. Let’s have 2,000 members 
by September. 


“Cordially and sincerely yours, 


“ARNOLD C, ERXLEBEN” 


Keymen and regional representatives of 
the L.E. A. have been requested to voice 
an opinion regarding the Executive Board’s 
recommendation to ask each district vice- 
president to serve as the association public 
relations man within the district. Here are 
some of the replies: E. H. Brockmann of 
New Haven, Ind., writes, “There are some 
good arguments in favor of having the vice- 
presidents of conferences represent the 
L. E. A. The plan ought to work very well.” 

W. J. Flachsbart of Altamont, IIl., writes, 
“I am heartily in favor of such a move, since 
that would place promotional work in a 
position in which there would be more 
direct contact with leaders in Christian 
education activity. Whatever you do, count 
me in for promotional materials for our 
district conference which meets for the an- 
nual meeting during the week after Easter.” 

Both the Northern Illinois district and the 
South Wisconsin district have adopted the 
plan of having their vice-presidents serve 
as L.E. A. representatives. In order to do 
an efficient contact job, Ed. Eckert, vice- 
president of Northern Illinois, was a recent 
visitor at the Executive Board meeting. His 
purpose was to become more fully ac- 
quainted with the program and purposes of 
the L.E.A. Fred. Loppnow, Freistadt, 
Wis., vice-president of the South Wisconsin 
district is now serving as L.E.A. public 
relations man. 


Yearbook subject areas were discussed at 
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recent Executive Board meetings. The 1951 
volume will be a dissertation by Arthur L. 
Miller in the area of Lutheran school ad- 
ministration and supervision. It is hoped 
that the research conducted by Dr. Miller 
will be of great benefit to both the Chris- 
tian educator and the Christian layman. 
The original document was submitted to 
the faculty of Chicago University in partial 
fulfillment of requirements toward a Ph. D. 
degree. 

Mr. Hilmar Sieving, Head Librarian in 
the College of Education at Chicago Uni- 
versity and president of the Retarded Chil- 
dren’s Aid Association of Chicago, met with 
the editorial committee to lay plans for the 
1952 yearbook of the L.E.A. The area 
treated in this study is The Christian Ap- 
proach to the Exceptional Child, Tentative 
objectives include an analysis of the basic 
attitudes and understandings necessary on 
the part of parents and teachers, as well as 
society, for the proper care and guidance 
of the exceptional child. 

The Educational Policies Commission has 
identified four groups of objectives relating 
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to individuals. These are: self-realization, 
human relationship, economic efficiency, and 
civic responsibility. To these the Christian 
would add spiritual development. Qualified 
Christian leaders will be asked to contribute 
to the Christian approach to the exceptional 
child as he moves toward these goals. 

Christ died for all. This includes every 
human being. We are all brothers and sisters 
through Christ. The goals of Christian edu- 
cation are the same for everyone regardless 
of the deviations which may exist. The 
difference lies in the attitudes and tech- 
niques by which these goals can be realized. 
It is the purpose of the 1952 L. E. A. year- 
book to explore this area, using an effective 
medium: the Christian approach. 


Walter M. Wangerin, editor of the 1950 
yearbook, Public Relations for Christian 
Education, has found it necessary to resign 
from the L. E. A. Executive Board. He has 
accepted the responsibility of directing the 
Christian Youth Emergency Action in co- 
operation with the Board for Young People’s 
Work in our Synod. A successor to the Rev. 
Wangerin has not as yet been announced. 


THE INFLUENCE OF JEsUs CHRIST. — Socrates taught for forty years, Plato for 
fifty, Aristotle for forty, and Jesus for only three; yet those three years accom- 
plished infinitely more than the combined one hundred and thirty years of 
the teaching of Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle, three of the greatest men of all 


antiquity. 


Jesus painted no pictures; yet the paintings of Raphael, Michelangelo, and 
Leonardo da Vinci received their inspiration from Him. 


Jesus wrote no poetry; but Dante, Milton, and scores of the world’s greatest 
poets received their inspiration from Him. 

Jesus composed no music; still Haydn, Handel, Beethoven, Bach, and 
Mendelssohn reached their highest perfection of melody in the hymns, sym- 


phonies, and oratorios written in His praise. 
Thus every sphere of human greatness has been incomparably enriched 


by the humble Carpenter of Nazareth. 


But His unique contribution to the race of men is the salvation of the soul. 
Philosophy could not accomplish that — nor art — nor literature — nor music. 
Only Jesus Christ can break the power of sin; only He can speak “power into 
the strengthless soul and life into the dead.” 

The world admires Christ afar off. Some adopt Him as their Example, and 
try to pattern their lives after His, but only a relatively few open the doors of 
their hearts and invite Him to be their Savior, though His prime function is 


to save sinners. 


Though Christ a thousand times in Bethlehem be born, 
If He's not born in thee, thy soul is still forlorn. 


Selected 


NEWS AND NOTES 


OUR SEMINARIES 
AND COLLEGES 


ConcorpIA SEMINARY 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Seventy-five representatives from fifteen 
colleges, seminaries, and - universities, at- 
tended the second annual Lutheran Student 
Government Conference held at Concordia 
Seminary, February 9—10, to discuss the 
various phases of student life and govern- 
ment. 

On Sunday, March 4, Dr. Jaroslav Pelikan 
was installed as professor of church history 
in Hope Lutheran Church by the Rev. 
Elfred L. Roschke, the President of the 
Western District. The sermon was delivered 
by Dr. R. R. Caemmerer. Dr. Louis J. Sieck 
and Professor Walter E. Buszin served as 
liturgists. The Seminary Chorus under the 
direction of Mr. William B. Heyne sang 
the anthem. Mr. Erwin Esslinger was at 
the organ. An informal reception was held 
in the church basement after the service. 

One of the larger rooms on the second 
floor of Stoeckhardt Hall has been equipped 
as a private prayer chapel. It is furnished 
with an altar and twelve priedieus. The 
background of the altar is a triptych, exe- 
cuted by the able and well-known Lutheran 
artist of St. Louis Mr. Siegfried Reinhardt. 
The crucifix was sculptured by Mrs. Rein- 
hardt. The windows have colored art glass 
with appropriate medallions. A library of 
devotional books is available for use at all 
times. A dedicatory ceremony was con- 
ducted in the Prayer Chapel by Dr. L. J. 
Sieck on Friday, March 2. Because of the 
size of the chapel only the officers of the 
student body could be present. On the fol- 
lowing Monday the regular morning chapel 
exercises were devoted to the dedication of 
the new Prayer Chapel. The sermon was 
delivered by Dean L. C. Wuerffel. 


WALTER R. ROEHRS 
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ConcorpiA TEACHERS COLLEGE 
River Forest, Itt. 


Expansion of Training School. — The con- 
stantly growing enrollment of the parish 
school and Sunday school has made it nec- 
esssary for Grace Church to undertake a 
sizeable expansion of its plant. The work 
is now under way for an educational wing 
of two stories and a basement. This new 
wing will add six classrooms, a principal's 
office, a teacher’s office, and one for the as- 
sistant pastor. The basement will contain 
a playroom and various meeting rooms. 
The cost of this addition will be approxi- 
mately $150,000. 

Associate Professors Elected.—On the 
thirteenth of March the Board of Electors 
chose four men to the position of associate 
professors in the following fields: 

1. Religion: 

Prof. Lorenz Wunderlich, M. A., 
St. John’s College, Winfield, Kans. 
2. English: 
Rev. John F. Choitz, student pastor, 
Iowa City, Iowa 
3. Music: 
Mr. Paul G. Bunjes, teacher, 
Zion Lutheran Church, Wausau, Wis. 

4. Social Science: 

Mr. Walter A. Vahl, instructor, 
Concordia Teachers College, 
River Forest, Ill. 


The election of a professor of education 
has been postponed. 


Band Tour.—The symphonic band of 
Concordia Teachers College, under the 
direction of Alfred Gras, will be on tour 
during the spring vacation, April 27 to 
May 6. The band will tour western States 
to play concerts at Monticello, Iowa; Omaha, 
Seward, and Columbus, Nebr.; Sterling, 
Denver, and Colorado Springs, Colo.; 
Great Bend, Kans.; Kansas City, Mo.; and 
Springfield, Ill., according to present plans. 
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The program to be played at these concerts 
follows: 


El Capitan ———________----____------- _ Sousa 

Come, Sweet Death = = Bach 

Sleepers, Wake ———___---_-_----- __. Bach 

Trumpet Concerto in Eb ______-- Haydn 

Royal Fireworks Music —------- Haendel 
Intermission 


Stars and Stripes Sousa 
Rondino (Octet: flute; oboe; 2 clarinets; 
2, French horns; bassoon and bass 


Clarinet) Seen eee Beethoven 
March of Leaden Soldiers _________ Pierne 
Sarcastic March _..______. Shostakovich 
Badinage for Brasses ——=..——— Walters 
Slavonic Dance No. 8 _------------------ Dvorak 
Symphony No.5 ————------- Dvorak 

Finale 


Increase in Enrollment. — By re-arrange- 
ment in the dormitories which resulted in 
additional crowding, though undesirable, it 
was possible to add approximately 20 stu- 
dents to our enrollment in the spring quar- 
ter, bringing the total to about 570. 

Summer School. — To the Arts and Crafts 
and the Parish Music Workshops previously 
announced, a workshop in audio-visual aids 
and one for Sunday school supervisors and 
pastors has been added. Also in the regular 
summer school a number of courses have 
been added to the list announced in the 
previous issue to accommodate what prom- 
ises to be a record enrollment for a summer. 


ConcorpIA TEACHERS COLLEGE 
SEWARD, NEBR. 


World Day of Prayer Observed. — Con- 
cordia observed the World Day of Prayer 
at 3 P.M. on February 9 by opening all 
6th-period classes with short devotions and 
prayers. Students who did not have classes, 
faculty members who were not teaching, 
and members of the service staffs gathered 
in the college chapel for a special devo- 
tional period which gave emphasis to in- 
dividual and group prayer. 

New Organ.—A new Hammond electronic 
organ was recently purchased for use by 
Concordia’s music students. The organ is 
used in music theory class to demonstrate 
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the harmonic series of fundamental tones _ 


as well as for illustrating the timbre peculiar 
to various classifications of organ stops nor- 
mally used. 


Cafeteria Installed.—Plans have been © 


made for installation of a cafeteria in the 
refectory in Brommer Hall in early spring. 
The L-shaped cafeteria counter will be in- 
stalled in the present kitchen and will serve 


a maximum of 220 a shift. The dining hall . 


tables are to be replaced with formica- 
topped pedestal-type cafeteria tables in five 
colors. Refrigerated water fountains will be 
added in the dining hall itself, where the 
present outlets are now located. 


Forty Years of Service. — Recognition of 
Dr. Theo. G. Stelzer’s forty years of service 
to the Church was one of the main features 
of a special convocation held in Concordia’s 
Alumni Memorial Gymnasium on _ Jan- 
uary 12. President A. O. Fuerbringer gave 
the address, in which he noted that at 
present getting security is considered by 
many to be the highest goal of life. The 
speaker pointed out that if a person is enter- 
prising and sets goals of service above goals 
of self, he will not only be happier, but will 
find that security takes care of itself. L. G. 
Bickel, dean of the college, presented a 
letter-opener and office-scissors set to his 
honored colleague on behalf of the faculty. 
He also read a letter of gratitude written 
by one of the Stelzer children, which, Dr. 
Bickel said, “expressed the feelings of all 
of us.” 

Student on Radio Program. — Hollis Gor- 
don, freshman at Concordia Teachers Col- 
lege, appeared on the radio program “Lu- 
theran Interracial Broadcast,” which was 
broadcast over KFGT in Fremont recently. 
Pastor Schauland of Hope Church in Omaha 
and Walter Lang of St. Paul’s Lutheran 
Church, Winslow, made arrangements for 
Mr. Gordon’s appearance. Hollis answered 
questions on the interracial arrangements 
which are in effect at Concordia and 
through which it is possible for colored 
students to prepare themselves for the 
teaching profession. 


. High School Chorus Tour. — The Concor- 
dia High School Chorus, under the direc- 
tion of Prof. Paul Rosel, has completed plans 
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for its fourth annual spring concert tour. 
The chorus will carry 62 singers through 
eight States, covering a distance of 2,000 
miles. Nineteen appearances will be made 
in 11 days. The chorus has been invited 
by Dr. E. R. Bertermann and the Interna- 
tional Lutheran Hour to record fifteen 
hymns for the Spanish Lutheran Hour. 
These recordings will be made by the 
United Broadcasting Company in Chicago. 
Prof. Henry Werling, choir-tour manager, 
announces the following itinerary: 


March 29, Charter Oak, Iowa 
March 30, Chicago, Ill. 
March 31, Huntington, Ind. 
April 1, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
April 1, Decatur, Ind. 

April 1, New Haven, Ind. 
April 2, Detroit, Mich. 
April 2, Flint, Mich. 

April 3, Frankenmuth, Mich. 
April 4, Ludington, Mich. 
April 5, Sheboygan, Wis. 
April 6, Faribault, Minn. 
April 7, Fairmont, Minn. 
April 7, Lakefield, Minn. 
April 8, Freeman, S. Dak. 
April 8, Columbus, Nebr. 


The concert at Sheboygan, Wis., represents 
the one-hundredth appearance of this group. 
The celebrating of this event in the brief 
history of the chorus is quite unique in that 
the concert will be given in the same church 
where Prof. Paul Rosel, director of the 
chorus, taught from 1937 to 1944. 

Summer School.—The college faculty 
and committees have re-designed the 1941 
summer program to make it unusually at- 
tractive to those whom the school serves. 
Opening and closing dates are June 4 and 
August 10, respectively. 

The entire program will cover only ten 
weeks this summer instead of the usual 
twelve. Switching to the 60-minute period 
makes it possible to earn 12 hours credit 
in this shorter period of time. Only eight 
weeks are required for the usual nine hours, 
and six hours can be completed in five 
weeks time. 

Flexibility of the schedule makes it pos- 
sible to offer an added convenience, namely, 
a series of entrance and termination dates. 
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Students may begin their work the first, 
fourth, sixth, and ninth weeks and terminate 
their courses at the end of the third, fifth, 
eighth, and tenth weeks. 

Course offerings have been balanced 
wherever possible in order that beginning 
students, advanced students who wish to 
accelerate their college work, and experi- 
enced teachers who wish to follow special 
interests may be served equally well. 


CoNCORDIA COLLEGE 
Fort Wayne, INp. 


Preparations for enrolling girl students in 
the college department are going forward. 
The contract has been let to remodel one of 
the duplex homes on the campus for a girls’ 
dormitory. This building will be known as 
Martha Hall. The building will be ready 
for occupancy by the fall term. Students, 
boys and girls, contemplating entering the 
teaching profession in our Synod may take 
a two-year non-terminal course in the col- 
lege department and finish their work at 
one of the teachers’ colleges. 

The new college catalog, indicating the 
changes and giving details about the pro- 
gram, can be obtained through President 
Herbert Bredemeier. 

The Martha Society of Concordia College 
has furnished new drapes and bedspreads 
for the campus hospital. This group also 
plans on helping to furnish Martha Hall, 
the new girls’ dormitory. 

Three students from the Prima class spoke 
at a meeting of the Fort Wayne Quest Club 
about Concordia. The members of this 
club are a select group of Fort Wayne 
businessmen. 

Hearing examinations of all students and 
instructors were held in the library under 
the direction of two nurses from the Fort 
Wayne Board of Health. The plans are to 
repeat this examination every two years 
for all students and every year for the new 
students. 

Students from the executive committee 
of the student body attended the meeting 
of representatives from all synodical schools 
in St. Louis in February. The group was in 
charge of Mr. Walter Sohn. 

The second part of the Adult Education 
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Series under the joint sponsorship of the 
Central District Board of Christian Educa- 
tion and Concordia College has begun. 
Rev. Edgar Walz is in charge of the group. 

The Concordia Mission Society is one of 
the very active groups on the campus this 
year. As the first project for the year the 
group collected $350 for books for the sem- 
inary in Nigeria, Africa. The next project 
completed was the support of two native 
students for one year at the seminary in 
India. At the present time the group is 
gathering funds for the Lutheran Hour. 
Once a week a basket offering is taken after 
chapel exercises. The society also assists 
the missionary at the Irene Byron Sana- 
torium for tuberculosis each Friday evening. 

Mr. Otto R. Spurgat received his Master 
of Arts degree in Library Science at the 
February convocation at the University of 
Michigan. 

ConcorpIA COLLEGE 
MILWAUKEE, WIs. 


The annual concert of the Concordia Col- 
lege Male Chorus was presented on Feb- 
ruary 25 under the direction of Mr. Harold 
E. Albers. The work of Lutheran music 
educators was represented in male chorus 
selections arranged by Mr. Walter Wismar 
and Mr. Hugo Gehrke. The program in- 
cluded selections from Bach’s church can- 
tatas (No. 78: We Hasten to Ask for Thine 
Aid, No. 112: The Lord, He Is My Shep- 
herd True). Supplementary numbers were 
provided by Duane Guerin, trumpeter; 
Robert Buckman, violinist; and the Concor- 
dia Choristers, led by Edwin Lawrence, 
student director. 

Passiontide services for members of the 
Concordia campus family were held in the 
college chapel on Thursday evenings. Ser- 
mons were delivered by Milwaukee clergy- 
men selected by President Leroy C. Rincker. 

“World conditions today emphasize the 
universal need for young men who strive 
to excel in the proper manner,” Rev. O. W. 
Schaefer told students of Concordia College 
in the annual semester-day exercises on Feb- 
ruary 5. 

Speaking on the topic “Strive to Excel,” 
Rev. Schaefer asserted: “Our great need is 
for young men who by the conscientious 
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development and use of their endowments 
will help to give stability to our age. There 
is perplexity and distress among nations. 
Fear is dominating many an anxious heart. 
The cure will come through steadfast ad- 
herence to divine truth.” 

“This is the noble task of the Church,” 
Rev. Schaefer pointed out. “The Church 
seeks to instill the precious comfort of 
eternal, abiding truth into the hearts of 
mortal men. This will be your task. Make 
it your consuming passion. Your seeking 
to excel will be a valuable asset to the 
Church and a blessing to mankind.” 

Rev. Schaefer called attention to the 
widespread revival of interest in doctrine. 
“Much of the Church’s strength depends on 
the doctrinal soundness of its leaders,” he 
said. “Our laymen are vitally interested in 
preserving faithfulness in doctrine. They 
deplore the doctrinal aberrations of our day. 
These men have a right to expect equally 
serious concern from you, who will be lead- 
ers of the Church of tomorrow.” 


CONCORDIA COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE 
BRONXVILLE, N. Y. 


Choir Tour.—The Choir of Concordia 
Collegiate Institute, under the direction of 
Mr. Eugene Mott, made a thousand-mile 
tour of the Mohawk Valley and western 
New York State during the semester vaca- 
tion. It entertained music lovers in the 
churches in Albany, Schenectady, Rome, 
Rochester, Lockport, North Tonawanda, 
and Wellsville. In spite of inclement 
weather and the difficulty of winter travel, 
it met all engagements on schedule. The 
capacity audiences gave rapt attention to 
offerings from selections from such masters 
as Bach, Beethoven, Brahms, and Handel. 


New Building. — The construction of the 
new Library and Science Building is pro- 
ceeding rapidly. The first floor is now 
complete, and the contractor is pouring the 
concrete for the second floor. In spite of 
the wartime shortage of materials the con- 
tractor has repeated his promise that the 
building will be completed in time for use 
at the beginning of the next school year in 
September. 

The campaign to raise funds to equip 
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the building is also off to a good start. On 
January 29, 1951, in spite of ice, sleet, and 
cold, more than 100 pastors of the Atlantic 
District met in the campus church to hear 
the details of the campaign and to pledge 
their co-operation in bringing it to a suc- 
cessful conclusion. The session began at 
11 A.M., with the opening devotions held 
in the church. Rev. Arthur Block preached 
the sermon on 1 Cor. 3:18. President Meyer 
gave a detailed account of the events lead- 
ing up to construction of the building and 
the inauguration of the campaign. Mr. Jo- 
seph Dorfmueller, president of the Lutheran 
Education Society, pledged the whole- 
hearted support of the Society to the suc- 
cessful prosecution of the campaign. He 
then introduced the campaign chairman, 
Rev. Oswald C. J. Hoffmann, and the co- 
chairman, the Rev. Adolf F. Meyer. They 
announced that the building would be 
known as the “Memorial Science-Library 
Building,” the science wing to be called 
the “Arthur Brunn Science Building” and 
the library wing to be called the “Walter 
A. Maier Library Building.” 

Rev. Hoffmann then introduced the two 
co-directors of the campaign, the Rev. Ed- 
ward H. Stammel and Mr. Fred A. Schur- 
mann. The co-directors and the Rev. Arthur 
Hanser, who is acting as consultant to the 
campaign committee, then outlined the 
plans for the campaign. The Alumni As- 
sociation of Concordia pledged to raise an 
amount sufficient to purchase a color film 
presenting student life at Concordia, to be 
used in the campaign. 


Str. Paut’s COLLEGE 
ConcorpiA, Mo. 


Walter A. Doering, High School Senior, 
won the Second Zone American Legion 
oratorical contest in Kansas City, Mo., on 
February 23. This makes him eligible to 
compete with other zone winners for the 
State honors at Jefferson City, Mo., at a 
later date. His oration was entitled “The 
Responsibilities of American Citizens.” In 
the 16 years that the American Legion 
Oratorical Contest has existed, orators 
trained by Prof. E. C. Weis have won in 
the county 14 times, in the district 14 times, 
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in the zone 5 times, in the State 8 times, and 
once in the national. 

Among the newer organizations on the 
campus are the Variety Club and the Jour- 
nalism Club. The programs of the Variety 
Club are devoted to lectures by professors, 
supplemented by a discussion. The Journal- 
ism Club discusses the theoretical side of 
journalism and does actual news writing. 
Reviews of chapters of books pertaining to 
journalism are given at the meetings by the 
members. News on the campus is written 
by the members for the local and surround- 
ing newspapers. A scrapbook is kept of 
articles printed. Material prepared by this 
club has appeared in the St. Louis Lutheran, 
newspapers of Sedalia, Lexington, Higgins- 
ville, Independence, Marshall, Kansas City, 
St. Louis, and other cities, in addition to 
Concordia. 

Competitive examinations for the Missouri 
District Lutheran Laymen’s League Award 
for St. Paul’s College will be held during 
the week of April 16-21. Eighth-grade 
boys living in Missouri who intend to enter 
the freshman high school class as ministerial 
students are eligible. The award is a grant 
of $150, paid in six annual installments. 
For further information and testing ma- 
terials write before April 9 to the Awards 
Committee, St. Paul’s College, Concordia, 
Missouri. 

The St. Paul’s College Chorus and Chor- 
isters, together with the band, will present 
a varied program to the public in Kaeppel 
Memorial Gymnasium on Friday, May 4. 
Out-of-town appearances are scheduled for 
St. Paul’s College Chorus at Messiah Church 
in Independence on April 15, at Redeemer 
Church in Marshall on April 29, and at 
Trinity Church in Norborne on May 6. 


CALIFORNIA CONCORDIA COLLEGE 
OAKLAND, CALIF. 


Numerous changes in the teaching staff 
are in progress at the present time. Since 
Dr. Albert G. Huegli of River Forest de- 
clined the call to the presidency extended 
to him Jast month, another election to that 
office will be held in a few weeks. In place 
of the professorship held by Professor Ru- 
dolph A. Eifert, recently deceased, an in- 
structor will be appointed by Acting Presi- 
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dent Ermest F. Scaer. A call for nomina- 
tions will soon be issued for an associate 
professorship to provide for teacher training 
on the college level, as sanctioned by the 
Milwaukee convention of Synod. 

The recent loss of Mr. Byard Hey, coach 
and instructor in physical education, is 
being keenly felt. Inducted into the Armed 
Forces a short time ago, he was the first 
full-time instructor in that field and had 
performed excellent work since last fall. 
A replacement for him is being sought at 
the present time. Plans are also under way 
to secure a full-time woman instructor in 
girls’ physical education, a position which 
for some years has been filled by a part- 
time teacher. 

The passing of Professor Eifert has re- 
sulted in the establishment of the Eifert 
Memorial Fine Arts Collection in the library. 
The collection is being made possible 
through numerous memorial gifts presented 
at the time of his death. 


LUTHERAN CONCORDIA COLLEGE 
AUSTIN, TEXAS 


On the third Sunday in Lent, Concordia 
College in Austin was permitted to dedicate 
its new classroom building, Kramer Hall. 
Dr. Henry Grueber, chairman of Synod’s 
Board for Higher Education, delivered the 
address of the day. Dr. H. Studtmann, 
Concordia’s President Emeritus, spoke a few 
words of tribute to the late Pastor Kramer. 
George Beto, president of Concordia, and 
Roland Wiederaenders, President of the 
Texas District, served as liturgists. 

Kramer Hall, an air-conditioned building 
containing seven classrooms, a laboratory, 
and a visual-aids room, was constructed with 
a grant of $123,000 from Synod. Built of 
brick and tile, the structure has been 
equipped with Formica-topped desks, at- 
tractive draw draperies, and the finest of 
educational equipment. Each room was 
painted according to the Harmon technique 
in order that a maximum of beauty and a 
minimum of eyestrain might be achieved. 

Pastor A. W. Kramer, who entered life 
eternal in 1920, during a major part of his 
ministry served St. Paul’s Lutheran Church 
in Thorndale, Tex. The Thorndale congre- 
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gation not only attended the dedication 
service in a body, but its members also 
furnished each room of the new building 
with an appropriate and beautiful religious 
painting. Pastor Kramer also enjoyed a 
distinguished career as President of the 
Texas District. His administration was 
characterized by a vision and a progressive 
spirit which indicated that he was far ahead 
of his time. 

A few minutes prior to the formal dedi- 
cation of Kramer Hall, Synod’s school of 
the South was permitted to lay the corner- 
stone of Birkmann Chapel. This $60,000 
structure, its cost underwritten by an 
anonymous donor, has been named in 
memory of the late Dr. G. Birkmann, 
a pioneer pastor in Texas. With the comple- 
tion of Birkmann Chapel, Concordia will be 
the first institution in Synod to have sep- 
arate and independent worship facilities. 

During the past three years four new 
buildings have been erected on the Con- 
cordia campus: Memorial Gym, Hirschi 
Library, Kramer Hall, and Birkmann Chapel. 
These facilities are enabling the Austin 
school to enter upon the Junior College 
program in September of this year. 


BOARD FOR PARISH 
EDUCATION NEWS 


Lutheran Education Week, 1951 


The Board for Parish Education has been 
shaping up plans for the celebration of Lu- 
theran Education Week, 1951. The theme 
of the celebration is indicated by the slogan 
adopted, “Christian Education Builds Chris- 
tian Homes.” In line with this slogan the 
Board will attempt to give recognition to 
the achievements of the educational pro- 
gram of the congregation and of the home 
in building stronger Christian life in the 
home. 


Committee on General Music Program 
of Lutheran Schools 


The Board for Parish Education has ap- 
pointed the following committee to explore 
the problem of a new music series for our 
schools: Prof. Victor Hildner, chairman; 
Leslie R. Zeddies, and Hugo J. Gehrke. 
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This committee will explore the needs in 
the field of music instruction and report to 
the Board for Parish Education. 


Survey on School Housing 


The United States Office of Education is 
making a survey of the school buildings to 
be constructed during the next several 
years. Contact was established with our 
Public Relations Department in Washing- 
ton, D.C., and through them contact was 
established with the Board for Parish Edu- 
cation. It was agreed to forward blanks for 
the survey to each of our schools. 

By soliciting the co-operation of our Lu- 
theran schools in this instance, the U.S. 
Office of Education again gives recognition 
to the fact that the Lutheran schools are 
one of the important school systems in the 


country. 
Meeting of the Family Life Committee 


The Family Life Committee met at Con- 
cordia Publishing House on January 31 and 
February 1. The Committee covered a 
broad program and gave attention to such 
matters as the White House Conference on 
Children and Youth, the plans for the 1951 
celebration of Christian Family Week, and 
the research project which the committee is 
planning to conduct. The Committee has 
lined up principles and a program for this 
research project and is presently engaged in 
giving attention to a list of possible can- 
didates from which the Director of Research 
is to be selected. 


Visualizing Luther's Catechism 


It is reported that the filmstrip “Christian 
Prayer” will be on the market by the end 
of February. Work on the Lord’s Prayer is 
also proceeding satisfactorily. 


LUTHERAN HIGH SCHOOL 
FORT WAYNE, IND. 


In December, 1950, the State Department 
of Education of Indiana granted Concordia 
High School a First-Class Commission, the 
highest rating possible in the State. This 
ranking was the result of intensive work by 
the faculty, the boards, and the administra- 
tion, under the direction of Herbert F. Birk- 
mann, principal. 
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From 1939 to 1949 Concordia High 
School held a certified rating with the State. 
In 1949 this rating was raised to a Con- 
tinuous Commission. Last spring a review- 
ing committee of five educators was invited 
for the purpose of evaluating the high 
school. After two days of intensive in- 
vestigation of the school the recommenda- 
tions of the group were presented to the 
College Board and the High School Board. 
Upon the advice of the committee numerous 
changes in the curriculum and the adminis- 
tration were made in order to qualify for 
the highest ranking. As a result of the 
changes the First-Class Commission was 
granted. . The final aim of the ad- 
ministration is to obtain membership in the 
North Central Association of Secondary 
Schools, application for which will be made 
when the new high school building is com- 
pleted. 

Owing to the inclement weather of the 
winter months, construction on the new 
high school building is a little behind 
schedule. At this time the concrete work 
for the first floor has been completed. The 
building committee is at present busy pur- 
chasing the equipment for the new building. 

Recently Ronald Scherer, student in the 
high school, won the grand prize in the 
city-wide Fire Prevention Poster Contest, 
sponsored by the Fort Wayne Fire Preven- 
tion Bureau. 140 students from the five 
high schools in the city participated. 

The Student Cabinet of the high school 
has moved forward another step in the 
student-government program by becoming 
members of the National Association of 
Student Councils. 

Students of the high school have again 
participated in two Junior Town Meetings 
of the Air over the local Radio Station, 
Wwowo. 

One hundred dollars in prizes were 
awarded to the winners in the essay con- 
test sponsored by the local Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Each week, for a period of a month, 
a Senior boy attends the weekly meetings 
of the Rotary Club as preparation for 
citizenship of tomorrow. 
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A TEACHER'S EXPENSE 
vs. THE TAX COLLECTOR 


After a delay of eight months the U.S. 
Bureau of Internal Revenue finally decided 
to listen to the authority of the U.S. Court 
of Appeals for the Fourth District and agree 
that summer-school expenses incurred to 
meet a requirement by a board of educa- 
tion are deductible. 

The following instruction was sent by the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue to all local of- 
fices on January 22: “Summer school ex- 
penses incurred by a public school teacher 
in order to maintain her position are de- 
ductible as ordinary and necessary business 
expenses.” 


Nora Payne Hill of Danville, Va., had 
taught in the public schools of the State of 
Virginia for some 27 years and had ob- 
tained the highest certificate issued to public 
school teachers by the State Board of Edu- 
cation. She was notified of the expiration 
of her certificate and that the certificate 
could not be renewed unless she acquired 
college credits or passed an examination on 
five selected books. She elected the former 
alternative and attended summer school at 
Columbia University. Thereafter she sought 
to deduct the expenses which she incurred 
in that connection as ordinary and neces- 
sary business expenses. The United States 
Court of Appeals for the Fourth Circuit held 
that such expenses, including tuition, room 
rent, cost of travel, and the difference be- 
tween the cost of living while at summer 
school and at home, properly constituted 
ordinary and necessary business expenses in- 
curred in carrying on a trade or business 
which are deductible. 


“In reaching its conclusion, the court 
stressed the fact that the taxpayer incurred 
the expenses ‘to maintain her position; to 
preserve, not to expand or increase; to carry 
on, not to commence.’ Thus, it is apparent 
that the court did not hold that all teachers 
attending summer school may deduct their 
expenses as ‘ordinary and necessary business 
expenses.’ In cases in which the facts are 
similar to those present in the Hill case, the 
rule of that case will be applied. 
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“But expenses incurred for the purpose 
of obtaining a teaching position, or qualify- 
ing for permanent status, a higher position, 
and advance in the salary schedule, or to 
fulfill the general cultural aspirations of the 
teacher, are deemed to be personal expenses 
which are not deductible in determining 
taxable net income.” 


DO YOU KNOW? 


Facts of General Interest.—A baby is 
born in the United States on an average of 
every seven seconds. 

There are about 1,700 colleges in the 
United States. 

Approximately 75,000,000 people are 
church members in the United States. 

The Harvard University Library is the 
oldest library in the United States. 

In 1949 the colleges and universities of 
the United States granted approximately 
430,000 degrees. 

Approximately 1,500,000 students are en- 
rolled in college today. In 1900 the total 
enrollment was only 237,592. 


Fifty for One. — Every school can have as 
many as fifty teachers to a classroom. How? 
Use the talent and experience of the local 
citizens. Invite local photographers, chem- 
ists, artists, policemen, scientists, commercial 
airline pilots, a newspaper columnist, a big- 
league baseball player, and other persons 
in the communities to address the class. 
This suggestion comes from the Metropolitan 
School Study Council, a research affiliate of 
Teachers College, Columbia. 


War and Marriage. — There were five per 
cent more marriages in 1950 than in 1949. 
Each month following the outbreak of the 
Korean war recorded a larger number of 
marriages than the comparable month in 
1949. 

Note to Teachers. — Please pass this word 
on to school children: The United States 
Government asks children to empty their 
penny banks and put the pennies in circula- 
tion. The Government can’t keep up with 
the demand for coppers (copper shortage) 
and appeals to all penny hoarders: “Turn 
them in for silver pieces!” 


CURRENT BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 


The editorial group does not propose to abstract or review, but merely to supply descrip- 
tive notes which will aid teachers in selecting materials to meet their particular problems, 
needs, and interests. 

Listing of a title does not constitute unqualified endorsement. 

Your public library will gladly co-operate in making many of the books available to you. 

The prices listed are the current list prices. 


Contributors: Carl Halter, W. J. Hassold, E. W. Klammer, Theo. Kuehnert, Carl H. Scaer, 
Morton A. Schroeder, Victor Waldschmidt. 


BOOKS 
RELIGION 


EXPLANATION OF THE BOOK OF REVELATION. By C. H. Little. St. Louis: Con- 
cordia Publishing House. vii and 232 pages. $2.75. 


Four main views with respect to the interpretation of the Revelation of St. John hold 
the field. The first of these is the preterist view, which looks upon the book as a tract for 
the times, written solely with reference to contemporary events of the first Christian 
century. The development of this view by many modern scholars is fundamentally 
naturalistic. The second view is the extreme opposite of the first: it is the futuristic view, 
which holds that all of the events treated in the book still lie in the future. This view 
is sponsored, in the main, by those people whose theology is tinged with millennialistic 
aberrations. A third view, which has found acceptance also in Lutheran circles, regards 
the Apocalypse as a history of the New Testament era, written out in detail long before 
the events recorded in it occurred. Occasionally this view is carried to unwarranted 
extremes, as in the case of those expositors who find in Revelation predictions of the rise 
and fall of such individuals as Hitler, Mussolini, and Stalin. 

Dr. Little’s book avoids the errors of interpretation of the first three schools. He points 
out (p.v) that “The great fault of the interpretation of the Book of Revelation has been, 
and still is, to take figurative language literally; and this has led to manifold errors of 
interpretation, and even to the contradiction of other plain passages of Scripture.” He 
therefore adopts the fourth method of approach to the book; namely, that the book 
presents in a general way the trials and victories of the Kingdom of God. With such an 
approach the book has meaning for the people to whom it was originally written, as it has 
for Christians of the twentieth century. The author’s sanity of interpretation is clearly 
proved by his explanation of the number 666 in Rev. 13:78. He says: 

“Six is the number of incompleteness; and this number plus its multiple by ten, plus 
its multiple by ten times ten, expresses intensified incompleteness, as falling short three 
times of the number of seven, which is the number of God, including Christ and all His 
grace and salvation for men. 666, on the other hand, is the number of the antichristian 
world power, stamping the earth dwellers as entirely outside the Kingdom of God and 
His Christ, and as doomed to final and complete defeat. The number 666 is not cabalistic 
or cryptic. It does not refer to any one individual, but to the world-wide opposition to 
God and His cause, characterizing all who bear this mark as belonging to the dragon and 
his kingdom of darkness.” (P. 138.) 


One or two minor items came to the reviewer's attention as he read the book, items 
which might be corrected in future editions. The author precedes the explanation of 
each chapter with a translation which differs only in minor details from that of the 
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Authorized Version of 1611. This procedure betrays the author into an inconsistency 
on p.6. The passage in question reads: “Unto Him that . . . washed us,” while the author 
without noting that he is following a different reading comments on the reading found 
in the best Greek manuscripts: “Unto Him that .. . loosed us.” The difference in the 
Greek, it might be added, is that of one letter. Perhaps in a second edition of the book 
a more elaborate discussion of the authorship, the recipients of the book, and so forth 
might be added. It would do much to enhance the usefulness of the work. 

In general the reviewer finds himself in hearty agreement with the author's principles 
of interpretation and the way in which he develops them. Occasionally, however, he finds 
himself inclined to question some of the details. Such questioning, however, in no way 
affects the real merit of the book, which is that it is an explanation of the most difficult 
book of the New Testament, an explanation which in no way violates the analogy of faith. 
Quite frequently pastors and teachers, as the spiritual leaders of congregations, are con- 
fronted by people who have read the Book of Revelation and who are perplexed by its 
symbolism. This volume offers safe and sane guidance in the interpretation of this book 
and may therefore be recommended without reservation to such people. W.] RH 


MERCIES MANIFOLD. By John W. Behnken, D.D. St. Louis: Concordia Publishing 
House, 1950. 147 pages. $2.00. 

Radio listeners who heard the sermons delivered by Dr. John W. Behnken during the 
summer of 1949 over the world-wide network of the International Lutheran Hour will 
welcome the announcement that these heart-warming messages have been made available 
in book form. Mercies Manifold, as the volume is entitled, comes to the public in response 
to many requests from those who heard the broadcasts. 

The sixteen sermons, based upon New Testament texts, present the heart of vital, 
sound Christianity with its proclamation of sin and grace, a righteous but pardoning God, 
and the offer of soul-quickening solace to the weary and heavy-laden. 

Stripped of all affected oratory, the language of the sermons, reflecting the deep 
sincerity of the author, becomes an unhampered tool to drive home beautifully, clearly, 
and effectively the power of God unto salvation. 

Preceding each sermon is a prayer which captures the spirit of the text, humbly but 
eloquently imploring the Holy Spirit to prepare the soil of the heart for the proper 
reception of the divine Seed, the Word of God. A blessing will come to those who prayer- 
fully read these expositions of Eternal Truth, and heed them. ClHES: 


IN BIBLE DAYS. By Gertrude Hartman. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1948. 189 
pages. $2.50. 

This book, while interesting from the point of view of presentation, is not acceptable 
for our use. Several quotations will illustrate the point that the author goes less than all 
the way in her evaluation of the Bible. 

“Thus in the first book of the Bible, Genesis, the book of beginnings, the Hebrews 
expressed in beautiful and simple words their idea of the way all things came into existence.” 

Speaking of the Good Samaritan she says: “By this parable Jesus showed that even such 
a person is truly religious as he carries out the commandment “Thou shalt love thy neighbor 
as thyself’ and the Golden Rule “Whatsoever ye would that men should do unto you, do 
ye even so unto them.” 

Finally, in her last paragraph, the author speaks of Judaism and Christianity as being 
co-equal. “Thus it came about that the two current religions which had their early develop- 
ment in Palestine, live on through the ages. Today in many lands they are a source of 
spiritual strength to millions of people, seeking to establish their relationship to God and 
their fellowman.” 


Not recommended. Cart HALTER 
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THE LITTLE BACH BOOK. Edited by Theodore Hoelty Nickel. Valparaiso, Ind.: 
Valparaiso University Press, 1950. 162 pages. $3.00. 


This book contains eight essays by various musicians and scholars regarding various 
facets of Bach’s work. There are essays upon Bach as a preacher, as a teacher, and as 
a tone poet. There is a particularly penetrating essay on the subject “Bach and the 
Twentieth Century,” which makes valuable reading for anyone interested in the trends of 
musical thought in our own time. There are also three lists: one containing Bach’s com- 
positions, another a selected list of Bach records, and a third, the data of Bach’s life. 
The book does not attempt to give a comprehensive account of Bach’s life and works, 
but rather it seeks to interpret Bach for the average layman and student from various 
points of view which lie close to the heart of Bach’s genius. 

It is an excellent book for the interested amateur and will also aid professional musicians 
to a deeper understanding of Bach and his music. Cari HALTER 


ESSAYS PRESENTED AT THE FIRST LITURGICAL INSTITUTE. Valparaiso, Ind.: 
Valparaiso University Press. 103 pages. 


This book contains four essays plus an introductory address by Dr. O. P. Kretzmann 
which were presented at the first liturgical institute at Valparaiso in June, 1949. 

Particularly the first and last essays, those by Dr. Pelikan and Dr. Bichsel, seek to focus 
the great liturgical interest and activity of the Church into truly Lutheran and truly 
artistic channels. Dr. Pelikan’s lecture on “Form and Tradition in Worship” differentiates 
Catholic, Lutheran, and Protestant approaches to liturgy as expressions of their respective 
theological concepts. This is a most important contribution to the current thinking on 
liturgy, because the current trends in Lutheran liturgical thinking appear to be toward 
the extremes of traditionalism on the one hand and iconoclasm on the other. Dr. Pelikan 
ably points out on the basis of the theology and history of the Lutheran Church that both 
extremes are unrepresentative of the Lutheran position. 

“The Pastor’s Part of the Liturgy,” by Rev. Carl Bergen, and the “Liturgy of the 
Eucharist,” by Dr. Adolph Wismar, are competent and valuable contributions to an 
understanding of the traditional liturgies, their forms, and their music. 

The final essay on “Music of the Liturgy,” by Dr. Bichsel, deals with the questions 
involved in choosing and presenting such music as shall appropriately express the Lutheran 
point of view in doctrine and practice. 

The book represents an important contribution toward liturgical thinking within the 
Lutheran Church and should be read by all those concerned with the continuing develop- 
ment of the music of the Church. Cart HALTER 


SONGS TO GROW ON. A Collection of American Folk Songs for Children. By Beatrice 
Landeck. New York: Edward B. Marks Music Corp., 1950. 125 pages. $2.95. 


Not too many years ago it was generally believed that America, unlike all European 
countries, had no body of folk song. However, with the work of John and Alan Lomax, 
Carl Sandburg, Elie Siegmeister, John Jacob Niles, and many others, this idea was soon 
revised. America has a rich heritage of folk songs. Today concerts given by folk-song 
singers like Burl Ives and John Jacob Niles draw capacity audiences, and thousands of 
people in all parts of the country join folk dancing groups every week — so completely has 
the revival of true American folk song captured the hearts of the people. This is as it 
should be, for folklore and folk song belong to the people, not to the archives. 

The present volume contains 60 folk songs for children between 3 and 12, grouped 
under the following headings: High and Low, Singing Stories, Winter Festival, Play 
Acting, Play Party. Each section begins with the simpler songs for younger children and 
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continues in graded order so that the collection truly becomes one a child may grow on. — \ 
The selections range from the gay “There’s a Little Wheel A-turnin’ in My Heart” and the | 
tender “I’m So Sorry for Old Adam,” the humorous “There Was an Old Woman, and | 
She Had a Little Pig, Oink, Oink, Oink” and the familiar “Jim Crack Corn.” It is a grave 
question as to who will enjoy it most — adult or child. | 

The book is cheerfully illustrated by David Stone Martin, who uses his ability to | 
interpret the humor, warmth, and depth of feeling of these excellent examples of Amer- | 
ican folk song. | 

The piano accompaniments are simple. In many instances a score for rhythm instru- 
ments has been added. 

Suggestions for rhythmic activities and dramatizations are also included. 

If you want to put new life into your school music program, get this book, and use it. 

E. W. KLAMMER 


SUPPLEMENTARY TEXTBOOKS 


THE LAST OF THE MOHICANS. By James Fenimore Cooper. Adapted by Verne 
B. Brown. Chicago: Scott, Foresman, and Company, 1950. 285 pages. $2.00. 


EIGHT TREASURED STORIES. Adapted by Mary Yost Sandrus, Gertrude Moderow, 
and Emest C. Noyes. Chicago: Scott, Foresman and Company, 1950. 287 pages. 
$2.00. 


Obtaining reading materials for the retarded reader in the junior high school grades 
has long been an arduous task for the teacher, principally because such materials have 
not been available. The stories, especially the classics, written for junior high school 
people have confronted the retarded pupil with so many reading difficulties that reading 
became one frustrating experience after another, with the result that he avoided reading 


whenever possible. To overcome this problem teachers were advised by educators to select | 


simpler materials that would present less reading difficulties and assure the pupil of 
success. But the pupil soon discovered that such stories were below his experience level and 
that the concepts were adapted to much younger children. Again reading became a dull 
process. 

To assist the teacher in giving the poor reader in the class an opportunity to read 
a complete book with real success is the objective of simplified editions of the classics, 
of which the above titles are samples. In each of these books the concepts are on the 
junior high experience level, and the language has been carefully controlled so that it 
is approximately fourth-grade vocabulary. The books, however, have no grade label on 
them. Boys and girls can read them without feeling frustrated and get meaning out of 
what they read. Long descriptive passages and explanatory paragraphs have been con- 
densed and conversations have been put into less formal terms. 

Explanatory footnotes assist the reader to understand references made in the story, 
while pen-and-ink drawings are used to arouse the interest of the reader. 

The Last of the Mohicans is Cooper’s well-known story of Indians and the war between 
the English and French, a story in which the Indian is portrayed both at his best and 
at his worst. This story should appeal to the love of the out-of-doors and to the love of 
adventure. 

Eight Treasured Stories contains adaptations of some of the most loved and most retold 
classics we have as our heritage, namely, A Christmas Carol, The Legend of Sleepy Hollow, 
Rip Van Winkle, Ulysses and the Cyclops, The Necklace, The Golden Touch, The Jumping 
Frog, and The Lady or the Tiger. 

A successful experience in reading these books can awaken in the junior high school 


pupil a desire to read and appreciate good books, and start him on the road to many hours 
of happy leisure-time reading. Vv. W. 
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CHILDREN’S BOOKS 
By Morton A. Schroeder 


STORIES 


Hayes, Marjorie. ROBIN ON THE RIVER. Illustrated by Adolph Treidler. Boston: 
Little, Brown, 1950. 162 pages. $2.50. 

The items mentioned below will bear out the statement that Robin on the River 
is inferior to Little, Brown’s usually high standard of fine juvenile books. 

1. Unhappy collaboration. Miss Hayes keeps the identity of Sol the seal a secret for 
50 pages. Mr. Treidler identifies him on dust jacket, front cover, and title page. 

2. Limping conversation. When the characters lack speech, Miss Hayes forces a 
“gosh” or “golly” into their mouths. The author seems to be afraid of “said” also. Robin 
and his friends “breathe,” “declare,” “point out,” “announce,” etc. 

8. Incorrect grammar. Perfect English is not expected of book people conversing with 
their peers, but it is required of the author in the text proper. A “nobody — their” (p. 78) 
and an “everybody — their’s” (p. 154) are representative of the pronoun-antecedent trouble 
Miss Hayes has. 

4. False realism. Dragging in Superman, Dick Tracy, and Band-Aids for true-to-life 
effect leaves me cold. 

5. Shabby sense of values. The Kefauver Crime Committee would shudder to hear 
that young Butch anticipates going to the public beach to play the slot machines. 


Mason, Miriam E. THE GRAY-NOSED KITTEN. Illustrated by Marie C. Nichols. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1950. 118 pages. $2.00. 

Children in the intermediate grades will enjoy this story of Old Baldy and Bennie, the 
unwanted kitten and the friendless boy who strikes up an immediate friendship to solve 
their mutual lonesomeness. Their escapades reach a satisfying conclusion, and even the 
mayor and the governor are brought into the picture to help solve the problem of the 
little cat that was afraid “to climb down.” 

The good people in the story wanted nothing of Old Baldy, but children will take 
him to their hearts immediately. They won’t be able to resist Marie Nichols’ charming 
pictures. See pages 12, 27, and 105 for proof of this artist’s mastery of animal portraits. 


CxHiLpHOOD OF FAMOUS AMERICANS BOoKs 

Childhood of Famous Americans books have set an enviable record in the world of 
books for girls and boys: over a million copies have been sold since they appeared on the 
scene eighteen years ago. 

Each “Childhood” book introduces a famous American as a child in a story about his 
childhood. Dramatic and interesting incidents in the life of the child, told in simple 
language and straightforward style, point up characteristics and qualities that brought 

him fame as an adult. A concluding chapter summarizes briefly the subject’s adult 
achievements. 

Included in the set of fifty-three volumes are men and women from all walks of life. 
A representative sampling includes such varied persons as Bell, Lee, Franklin, Addams, 
Penn, Revere, Twain, Fulton, Boone. In spite of the fact that these books are about 
real-life people, they are not biographies; most librarians classify them as fiction. 

Parents, librarians, and teachers have lauded “Childhood” books for their appeal to 
children. I can verify this “appeal” from my own experience: children really take to them 
with surprising enthusiasm. 
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Long, Laura. DAVID FARRAGUT: BOY MIDSHIPMAN. Illustrated by Paul Laune. 
Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill, 1950. 192 pages. $1.75. 


If ever a boy went to sea too young, Glasgow Farragut did. A midshipman at nine / 


and a half years and at sea soon thereafter, he will be the envy of all youngsters who 


read the book. How he overcame dangers of all kinds, including mutiny, will find | 


universal appeal. 


Like. all other books in the series, the illustrations are black-and-white in color and i 


silhouette in form. 


Snow, Dorothea. JOHN PAUL JONES: SALT WATER BOY. Illustrated by Paul Laune. a 


Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill, 1950. 195 pages. SI: 


This new story of the Scottish boy who became a brave captain in the American Navy 
continues the tradition of books about John Paul Jones that are crammed with thrills, 


excitement, and high adventure. Children in the middle grades will delight in his antics § 


as a child and glory in his achievements as a man. 


CHILDREN OF OTHER LANDS 


Thorpe, Niels. PETER NIELSON’S STORY. Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, _ 


1949. 199 pages. $2.75. 


This autobiographical sketch of a Danish farm boy’s struggle with poverty and sickness | 
has much that is commendable: the book itself is attractive, the story is interesting, and | 
the style is readable. The Nielsens’ fight to rise above the lot of the peasant and their | 


complete faith in God will linger long in the reader’s mind. 


On the debit side is the editor’s failure to delete words and phrases that have no place — 


in a juvenile: damn, hell, “dirty son of Satan,” prostitute. Frequent references to drunken- 
ness become nauseating, and instances of marital unfaithfulness are out of place. 


The chapter titled “Grisemor” poses a problem. The author describes Peter’s role as | 


midwife with restraint, but I feel the incident would cause some commotion in urban areas 
where the birth of animals is not a commonplace experience. 


The proper place for this book is in the library of the instructor who teaches European _ 


geography and/or sociology, for it is a treasure chest of Danish customs and habits. 


HISTORY 
LANDMARK BooKs 


Random House deserves high praise and commendation for publishing Landmark Books, 
a. new series dealing with our nation’s past. These books are a significant contribution to 


children’s literature, and they will prove a particular boon to the harassed history teacher _ 
who has often searched in vain for collateral reading that is as stimulating and refreshing | 
as it is informative for children who have long felt that history is a waste of time and effort. | 


The authors of Landmark Books range from veterans such as Armstrong Sperry and | 


James Daugherty to others who have won writing spurs elsewhere and are now turning 


to books for boys and girls. The same is true of the illustrators. Lynd Ward and Donald | 


McKay are established in the juvenile field; Mr. Wilson and Mr. Sharp are comparative 


newcomers. 


These books are a delight to the eye, and their four-color dust jackets will induce 
youngsters to investigate their contents. A happy blend of two-color illustrations, many of 
which are full-page, and readable text will confirm their fondest hopes, for the books 
are a pleasure to read. They are a ready answer to the oft-asked but frequently unanswered 
question: “Do you have something good to read?” 
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New York: Random House, 1950. 192 pages, 5%X8M. $1.50. 


Sperry, Armstrong. THE VOYAGES OF CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS. [Illustrated by 
the author. 


Armstrong Sperry’s division of material and his emphasis couldn’t be better: Three 
eighths of the book are devoted to Columbus’ struggle to enlist aid for his project; a like 


portion is devoted to the first journey. The remainder deals with his last voyages, dis- 
illusionment, and death. 


Daugherty, James. THE LANDING OF THE PILGRIMS. Illustrated by the author. 


The following incident will show how the authors have striven to portray a given episode 
with fidelity and exactitude: This book is, to the best of my knewledge, the only one 
that I have ever read that gives the “Mayflower Compact” in its entirety. 

Mr. Daugherty may have dwelled on the “Indian danger” too much, but that is open 
to debate. At any rate, he does justice to the whole story, and his pictures are as bold 
and vigorous as the colonists themselves. 


Lawson, Marie. POCAHONTAS AND CAPTAIN JOHN SMITH. Illustrated by William 
Sharp. 

Children will never appreciate “The Story of the Virginia Colony” until they read 
a book of this caliber. Marie Lawson does an excellent job of describing the hardships 
and courage of these early settlers, and her two opening background chapters and the 
concluding pages give a well-rounded picture to the whole enterprise. If she did senti- 
mentalize the romantic story of Pocahontas, suffice it to say that even learned scholars 
are not sure how much of Smith is fact and how much is fancy. 


Fisher, Dorothy Canfield. PAUL REVERE AND THE MINUTE MEN. Illustrated by 
Norman Price. 


Children who think the only thing Paul Revere did was ride through the night will be 
surprised to read about his considerable role in fostering the cause of American freedom. 
Mrs. Fischer neglects none of his activities, and she blends them into the entire story of 
the colonies’ struggle for independence. 

Mrs. Fisher’s comparisons between “then and now” are not always apt, and some of her 
generalizations oversimplify basic issues. Then, too, I should like to ask her what “the 
Boy Scout age” is (p. 20). 


Fisher, Dorothy Canfield. OUR INDEPENDENCE AND THE CONSTITUTION. TIllus- 
trated by Robert Doremus. 


Any honest evaluation of this book must be tempered by the fact that immature minds 
find nothing exciting about men who sit around conference tables and argue about vague 
generalities and/or hairsplitting technicalities. Even so, I think Mrs. Fisher lost much of 
the drama of the Second Continental Congress and the Constitutional Convention by 
“seeing and hearing” too much through Debbie, the girl around whom the narrative is 
woven. She would have been more successful had she followed on child level the pattern 

of Carl Van Doren’s The Great Rehearsal. 
Are boys who are not Scouts devoid of determination and dependability (p. 150)? 


McNeer, May. THE CALIFORNIA GOLD RUSH. Illustrated by Lynd Ward. 

Nineteen chapters that may be read as extremely interesting individual stories are 
skillfully blended into one exciting story of the actual discovery of gold, the three routes 
to the West, and the results, good and bad, of James Marshall's find. 

It is to be regretted that this book has no full-page illustrations, for Lynd Ward ranks 
high in his field. This does not, however, detract from the smaller pictures; they are 
a true gauge of the temper of the time. 
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Adams, Samuel Hopkins. THE PONY EXPRESS. Illustrated by Lee J. Ames. 


Mr. Adam’s fine book is a worthy addition to the many stories about the Pony Express 
that have thrilled generations of Americans. I am sure that even centenarian Bronco Charlie 
Miller (p.33), the last of the Pony Express riders, would enjoy it, for what to us are 
stirring stories would be to him rich and vivid memories. 

Much of the record — “often heroic, often violent, sometimes grim, sometimes funny” — 
of the Pony Express has been lost, but the spirit of the undertaking will live long for 
American children in the pages of this splendid book. 


Kantor, MacKinlay. LEE AND GRANT AT APPOMATTOX. Illustrated by Donald 
McKay. 

It has often been said that no one hates war more than the men who make it. 
Mr. Kantor confirms this idea in his portrayal of Lee and Grant. Only three miles apart 
in actual distance, yet hundreds of miles apart because of accumulated hatreds and 
violences, they struggle to bring the unequal contest to an end, knowing full well that 
each passing hour brings more death and destruction. 

- With malice toward none and charity toward all, Mr. Kantor draws fine portraits of 
victor and vanquished. Both emerge as real men, made of sterner stuff than most of us. 


Nathan Adele. THE BUILDING OF THE FIRST TRANSCONTINENTAL RAILROAD. 
Illustrated by Edw. A. Wilson. 


No one knew where the Tarriers and Crocker’s Pets would meet, but everyone realized 
that when they did the first transcontinental railroad would be an actuality. 

Mrs. Nathan vividly describes the dangers that accompanied the linking of the East 
and the West, and her finished product cannot but give young readers a clearer picture 
of the enormity of the great undertaking. 


Reynolds, Quentin. THE WRIGHT BROTHERS. Illustrated by Jacob Landau. 


Girls and boys will never suspect that a veteran foreign correspondent, accustomed to 
writing for an adult audience, has written this book, for Quentin Reynolds swims in the 
new medium with a sure stroke. The result is a highly satisfactory account of the trials, 
tribulations, and ultimate success of two young men whom the good people of Dayton 
branded as “fools.” To describe the silent suffering and long patience of inventors is not 
exactly easy, but Mr. Reynolds brings it off so well that I cannot but conclude that 
more of his “ambidexterity” would be a good stimulant for children’s literature. 


STORY-BIOGRAPHY 


Day, Donald and Beth, WILL ROGERS, THE BOY ROPER. Illustrated by William 
Moyer. Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1950. 201 pages. $2.25. 


It seems as though it were yesterday, but it was actually sixteen years ago that Will 
Rogers lost his life in the wilds of Alaska. Today’s children cannot even imagine the 
sadness that his death brought, for they do not realize how he had captured America’s 
heart. When they finish this book, they will have the measure of the man who was 
cowboy-philosopher-actor-sage-comedian. 

Husband and wife Donald and Beth Day have done a good job on this biography of 
the great humorist. The emphasis is on Will’s youth, but his adult life and his impact on 
American society are not omitted. All are told with a kind affection for the subject. 

William Moyer has drawn interesting illustrations. Some are humorous and exciting; 
others are sad. And what more can one expect of the pictures of a man whose fe 
humorous and exciting in the main, ended on a tragic note? 


| 


y 
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Vance, Marguerite. MARIE ANTOINETTE, Illustrated by Nedda Walker. New York: 
Dutton, 1950. 159 pages. $2.50. 


Marguerite Vance’s well-deserved reputation as one of the best authors of story- 
biographies is further enhanced by this dramatic pen portrait. 

No facet of Marie Antoinette’s life is neglected: her carefree childhood in the Schon- 
brunn, her preparation for marriage, her separation from her family, her unfortunate and 
unhappy life as wife of Louis XVI and queen of France, and the brutal and tragic end 
of her life are told with warmth and sympathy. 

Nedda Walker’s soft, romantic illustrations in black and white are no small asset to 
the over-all appeal of the book. 

(Mrs. Vance’s previous story-biographies are: Martha, Daughter of Virginia, Patsy 
Jefferson of Monticello, and The Lees of Arlington. The first two deserve the plaudits 
they have received; the last has not been read by this reviewer. ) 


RELIGION 


Jones, Mary Alice. HIS NAME WAS JESUS. Illustrated by Rafaello Busoni. Chicago: 
Rand McNally, 1950. 208 pages. $2.50. 


This book is a mission that failed, for Author Mary Alice Jones, with a great audience 
waiting to hear the story of Jesus the Christ, fails to get down on two knees. Her keynote 
is struck in the opening sentence of the Introduction. She says: “Jesus was the most 
important person who ever lived.” She continues this theme in varying pitches throughout 
her song, but nowhere is the crescendo fortissimo —Jesus is the Son of God, the only 
Savior of the world — reached. 


This being the case, it matters little that the language is elegant, the pictures are 
striking, and the over-all appearance is pleasing. 


RECENT ARTICLES 


“THE THREE R’S FOR HEALTH.” By Arthur H. Steinhaus. N.E. A. Journal, January, 
1951, pp. 24—25. 

This article should be read by every teacher. It discusses three R’s which have direct 
personal meaning for every one of us: refreshment, relaxation, and recreation. Their 
personal application and their carry-over into the classroom will make our teaching of the 
academic three R’s vastly more successful. The writer very aptly points out on the basis of 
actual experiences how the three R’s for health may be functionally applied. A check list 
for the teacher in relation to his daily activities is offered. The article must be read in order 
__ to be appreciated. 


“COMMUNICATION THROUGH THE ARTS ... DRAMATIZATION.” By Franklin 
R. Lindquist. Childhood Education, February, 1951, pp. 269-271. 


This short article focuses attention on the values of dramatization in the classroom. 
Informal dramatic activity can be made a fruitful teaching and learning device if used 
as a means to attain clearly defined objectives. The reader is reminded of the opportunities 
which dramatization provides for the development of co-operation, language training, giving 
and receiving constructive criticism, proper use of voice, desirable audience behavior, and 
the like. Besides, participation in dramatic performance, or playing a story, may prove 
a very effective way to overcome shyness and withdrawal tendencies in a child. The writer 
very ably brings these and other advantages of the use of dramatization to the reader’s 
attention in a simple but fascinating style. 
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“CONVERSATION — A LOST ART?” By George Murphy. Childhood Education, Feb- | 
ruary, 1951, pp. 256—259. 
In our age we are surrounded by so many communication media that conversation may | 
become a lost art. The movie, the radio, and television tend to crowd out conversation 
in the home, and an undue amount of teacher activity may leave little or no time for it | 
in the classroom. | 
The writer of this article points out the opportunities both in home and school which 
conversation provides for effective guidance of child development. He especially emphasizes _ 
the values of conversation in schoolroom procedure. Teacher-pupil relationship may be — 
strengthened, desirable pupil attitudes may be developed, and teaching may be changed | 
from a boring job and an imposed grind to a pleasurable experience for both teacher 
and pupils. This article is stimulating. 


“THE ONE-STORY SCHOOL IS HERE TO STAY.” By Frank Tropin. The Catholic 
School Journal, February, 1951, pp. 61 ff. 

The single-story design. has become popular in modern school building construction. 
In this article the writer points out the advantages of the one-story structure over the 
conventional multifloored buildings which were the fashion during the early part of the 
present century. 

One-story buildings are more economical. Horizontal expansion is about 40 per cent 
cheaper than vertical. If second and third stories are added, the sizes of structural steel 
supports increase and raise the cost. Besides, the installation of stairwells consumes 
valuable space; and washroom and toilet facilities, if limited to one floor, utilize less 
space and reduce costs. In view of the expected increase in school enrollment during the 
coming years, the one-story structure will make expansions of needed facilities less ex- 
pensive than additions to multistoried buildings. Since the high cost of land will not 
promote the new type school architecture in older metropolitan areas, new and expanding | 
communities can take advantage of the availability of space and lower cost of land in 
providing for the educational needs in their planning. 


“PREPARING CHILDREN FOR CHURCH MEMBERSHIP.” By George W. Owen. 
International Journal of Religious Education, February, 1951, pp. 16-17. 

This short article contributed by a minister of a Congregational church is thought- 
provoking. Since he felt the need of more active participation on the part of his members 
in the work of his church, this pastor arranged for special instruction of the children in 
his Sunday school to interest them in and prepare them for active membership in the 
congregation. Children became eligible for membership in these special classes when they 
had reached their 12th birthday. The writer reports that parents were influenced by their 
children to join the church. He relates the incident of a father presenting himself for 
church membership who, when asked why he wanted to join the church, answered, “My 
four boys.” Our parish schools and confirmation instruction provide exceptional oppor- 
tunity for preparing children for active membership in the congregation, which we must 
not forget to utilize. fe 
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